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THERE  is  nothing  either  in  the  general 
Plan,  or  in  the  particular  Proviiions 
of  the  late  Negotiation,  which  can  be 
fuppofed,  in  the  leaft  Degree,  binding  in  any- 
future  Treaty.  This  is  futticiently  evident,  not 
only  from  the  exprefs  Agreement  of  the  two 
Courts,  but,  even  if  there  had  been  no  fuch 
Agreement,  from  the  very  Nuture  of  fuch  im- 
perfed:  Tranfa6tions.  A  RetrofpecSl,  however,  to 
that  Negotiation,  may  be  attended  with  con- 
fiderable  Advantages.  It  may  point  out  the 
Principles  which  then  actuated  our  Admini- 
flration,  and  may  enable  us  to  determine  hov7 
far  it  will  be  confiilent  with  cur  Interefl,  on  a 
fimilar  Occafion,  to  adopt  or  to  reject  that 
Syftem  of  Pacification. 
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It  is  in  my  Opinion  a  fortunate  Circum- 
ftance,  notwithflanding  the  additional  ExperiCe 
which  we  have  incurred  lince  the  Clofe  of  the 
late  Negotiation,  that  we  have  ftill  an  Op- 
portunity coolly  and  at  Leifure  to  review,  and, 
if  it  be  not  prefumptuous,  to  rejudge  the  whole 
of  that  very  interefting  Tranfa6tion  :  becaufe 
we  are  ftill  in  a  Condition  to  make  fuch  a 
Revifion  of  real  Service  to  us.  An  Opportu- 
nity fo  favourable  rarely  occurs.  Negotiations 
ordinarily  remain  involved  in  the  prudential 
Obfcurity,  with  which  Deliberations  of  that 
Importance  ought  always  to  be  attended,  until 
they  are  finally  ratified.  The  Bufiaefs  of  po- 
litical Criticifm  is  then  at  an  End.  However 
juR  it  may  be,  it  is  then  certainly  ufelefs. 

We  are  not,  I  hope,  fo  far  gone  in  Military 
Madnefs,  as  to  look  no  farther  than  the  War. 
We  do  not  fight  and  conquer  without  fome 
Confideration  of  the  End  and  Purpofe  of  our 
Vidlories,  and  our  Acquifitions.  Whilft  the 
War  continues  our  Object  is  fimple  ;  it  is  only 
by  every  poffible  Means  to  weaken  and  difirels 
the  Enemy.  The  Bufinefs  of  Pacification  is 
more  difficult,  as  it  is  more  important.  We 
are  then  to  form  fuch  Plans,  and  to  purfue 
fuch  Meafures,  as  may  be  moil  conducive  to 
the  lafting,  folid,  and  fubflantial  Benefit  of 
6ur  Countiy.  This  is  a  Matter  which  requires 
the  moft  mature  Deliberation  ;  and  therefore 
not  only  juftifies,  but  demands  the  Intervention 
of  every.  Perfon,    according   to  the   Sort  of 

Knowledge 
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Knowledge  he  happens  to  polTefs;  and  calls 
for  the  publick  Attention  to  every  Propofal 
which  feems  to  aiife  from  any  Appearance  of 
publick  Spirit,  and  to  be  fupported  by  any 
tolerable  Degree  of  Information. 

We  are  itill  in  the  Train  of  Conquefl ;  our 
Pofition  and  the  Afpecft  of  Things  are  conti- 
nually vaiying  ;  but  notwithftanding  thefe  Va- 
riations, the  general  Plan  of  our  Policy  mull:  be 
the  fame.  Every  Country  has  an  Interelt 
more  particularly  its  own,  refulting  from  thofe 
Circumftances,  which  conftitute  its  peculiar 
Strength-^nd  Safety.  The  great  Source  of  our 
particular  Opulence  and  Power,  has  hitherto 
been  conf^dered  to  arife  from  Trade  -,  and  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  Effe(5t  of  all  our 
Bravery  and  Policy,  if  we  had  either  fought 
or  negotiated  ourfelves  out  of  our  commercial 
Character.  Advantages  of  a  merely  political 
Kind,  will  be  always  more  or  lefs  problema- 
tical j  their  exad  Value  can  hardly  ever  come 
to  be  eftimated  ;  and  the  political  Syftem  is  it- 
felf  fubje(5t  to  fuch  Flud:uation,  that  what  at 
one  Time  we  may  have  fought  with  infinite 
Eagernefs,  and  bought  at  an  enormous  Ex- 
pence,  by  a  Change,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
Death  or  Depofition  of  a  foreign  Prince,  to  a 
Love  Intrigue,  to  perfonal  Refcntment,  or 
poiiibly  to  mere  Inconftancy  and  Caprice  in 
thofe  who  govern,  may  be  rendered  in  a  Mo- 
ment infignificant  or  ufelcfi;,  and  even  fome- 
limes  dangerous.  How  was  all  Europe  agitated, 

B  2  almoft 
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almoft  within  our  own  Memory,    upon  the 
Buiinefs  of  a  Barrier  for  the   Dutch  ?    What 
Volumes  were  wrote  upon  that  Subjed:,  which 
no  body  now  fo  much  as  fpeak  of?  Holland 
thought    her  very  Being  depended   upon   it; 
Great  Britain,  v/ith  her  ufual  Warmth  for  all 
her    Allies,    w^as  Hill  more  earneft  than   the 
Principal,  and  laboured  this  Work  as  the  only 
Means   of  preferving  the  Liberties  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Europe  y  France  omitted  nothing 
in  her  Power  to  prevent,  to  obflrudt,  or  to 
fruftrate  the  Dcfign  ;    and  after  all  this  mighty 
Buftle,  it  would   at  this  time  be  hard  to  fay, 
whether  HoIIandy    Great  Britain,  or  France, 
concern   themfelves  lead    about   that  Barrier, 
which  once  fo  intirely  engrofied  the  whole  At- 
tention of  them  all.    In  reality,  in  every  po- 
litical Queftion  the  Pafiions  are  always   more 
or    lefs   engaged,    our    Decifions    upon   fuch 
Queftions  are  of  Confequence  lefs  to  be  relied 
upon  j  let  the  Situation  of  Affairs  change  but 
a  little,  and  our  Ideas  change  with  them. 

But  there  is  no  Situation  in  which  Wealth 
is  not  Strength,  and  in  uhich  Commerce  is 
not  Wealth.  If  Commerce  is  our  Obje^l-,  we 
know,  and  in  all  other  Cafes  we  caii  at  heft 
oi;Iy  guefs,  vvj-iat  we  acquire.  From  the  ge- 
ne nl  Nature  therefore  of  fuch  Advantages,  as 
Weil  as  from  the'ir  Relation  to  our  own  more 
particular  Intsreft,  theie  ilvould  be  Objcds  ca- 
pital, and  Conditions  indifpenfable  in  every 
Scheme  we  form,  every  Conqued  we  propofc, 
and  every.  N^*gf  tiation  we  engage  in. 

Ill 
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In  the  Reign  of  Queen  j^rme,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  mutually  and  juftly  cenfured  each  other, 
for  that  the  one  in  the  Treaty  of  Gertruyde/i- 
burgh,  amidft  all  the  exorbitant  Demands, 
and  the  other  at  the  Treaty  of  Uirecby  amidfl 
all  their  fhameful  Conceffions,  took  very  little 
Care  to  provide  any  commercial  Advantages 
for  their  Country,  *  while  the  one  laboured  to 
protra<fi:  the  War,  and  the  other  to  precipitate 
the  Peace,  folely  for  the  Purpofes  of  Party. 

At  prefent  it  would  be  indeed  lamentable,  if 
merely  by  miflaking  our  Intereft,  when  we 
cannot  be  mifled  by  Party,  we  fliould  fall  into 
the  fame  oi  a  greater  Error. 

It 


*  **  Tour  Commom  naturally  inclined  to  hope^  that  they 
•*  Jhould  find  Care  had  been  taken  of  Jecuring  Jome  particular 
*'  Advantages  to  Britain  07z  the  Terms  of  a  future  Peace,  fuch 
"  as  might  afford  a  ProfpeSl  of  making  the  Nation  amends  in 
*'  time  for  their  immenfe  "Trecfure  which  hath  been  expended,, 
*'  and  thofe  heavy  Debts  which  have  been  contracted  in  the 
*'  Courfe  of  fo  long  and  burthenfome  a  JVar.  This  reafonabU 
"  Expe^ation  could  no  zvay  have  been  better  anfwered  than  by 
"  fome  Provifion  made  for  the  future  Security,  and  the  greater 
*'  Improvement  of  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain."  Re- 
prefentation  of  the  Commons,  Journals  An.  17  ii,  p. 
122. 

*'  On  this  Reprefentation  they  vote  the  Perfons  concerned  in 
**  making  the  Treaties  there  referred  to.  Enemies  to  their  Coun^ 
"  try. 

*'  Thqt  he  facrificed  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  to 
"  Vrznz^,  and  particularly  confented  to  their  fijhing  at  New- 
*'  foundland.  Art.  13.  Impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford." 
Without  entering  into  the  Juftice  of  mis  Charo;e,  both 
Parties  bv  their  mutual  Accufations  have  fufKcit  ntly  Oiewn 
in  what  Light  they  Qonfidered  this  grand  Object. 
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It  IS  an  Attempt  full  of  Danger  to  projedl  a 
Change  in  thofe  fundamental  Maxims  of  Po- 
licy, by  which  a  Nation  has  been  long  fuftain- 
ed,  and  by  which  (he  has  grown  into  Power.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  States  have  often  fuf- 
fered  terrible  Falls,  or  at  leaft  a  very  great  and 
fenfible  Decline,  which  might  be  dated  from 
the  Moment  of  their  Arrival  at  fome  very  con- 
iiderable  Degree  of  Profperity.  This  Fa6t, 
which  fiirniihes  to  Declaimers  no  more  than  an 
Obfervation  c>f  the  Ficklcr.efs  of  Fortune,  and 
the  Inftability  of  human  Affairs,  may  fupply 
the  political  Reafoner  with  Matter  of  very  uTe- 
fui  Refledtion.  It  is  only  in  Time  of  great  Prof- 
perity, that  States  aie  intirely  Maflers  of  their 
own  Conduct,  and  in  a  Capacity  of  executing 
new  Schemes  of  Policy.  An  Error  in  thofe 
Schemes  becomes  at  that  Time  highly  dan- 
gerous; becaufe  they  have  then  Ability  to  purti 
their  Error  as  far  as  it  will  go;  and  the  Mif- 
chief  they  bring  upon  themfelves,  is  propor- 
tionable to  the  Strength  which  they  abufe.  An 
erroneous  Policy  always  precedes  a  declining 
Power.  The  Moment  of  Profperity  is  there- 
fore critical,  and  ought  to  be  watched  with  the 
utmoft  Diligence,  and  ufed  with  thegrcatefl: 
Circumfpection. 

I  think  this  Confideration,  which  on  another 
Occalion  might  be  too  general,  is  at  this  Time 
next  to  neceifary.  I  have  lately  obferved  that, 
in  fevcral  political  Writings,  which  did  not 
want  Admirers,  a  Syftem  has  been  laid  dov/n, 
which  if  no  contrary  to  our  national  Interefl,  is 

at 
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at  leafi  contrary  to  all  our  former  Ideas  of  it ; 
and  what  is  more  material,  that  Syftem  feems 
to  have  been  admitted  as  the  governing  Prin- 
ciple in  the  late  Negotiation.  I  fliall  there- 
fore think  the  Time  not  loft,  w^hich  is  fpent  in 
examining  this  new  Plan  with  Attention  j  and 
if  I  fhould  be  thought  to  dwell  long  upon  it,  or 
to  grow  too  minute,  the  Reader  will  be  pleafed 
to  remember,  that  his  Fatigue,  whatever  it 
may  he,  is  much  lefs  than  mine ;  and,  that  we 
are  all  deeply  concerned  in  the  Event. 

In  this  Enquiry,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to 
thofe  Matters  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
furnifh  myfelf  with  exadl  Details.  Without 
thefe,  all  Reafoning  concerning  commercial 
Queftions,  how  well  foever  intended  or  con- 
du6ted,  will  neceffarily  be  lax  and  inconclufive. 
Supported  by  thefe,  it  is  of  very  little  publick 
Concern  what  may  be  the  Characfter,  the  Views, 
Or  even  the  Abilities  of  a  political  Writer.  An 
intelligent  and  difpaflionate  Reader,  when  he  is 
furniftied  with  the  proper  Fadts,  may  form  a 
a  Syftem  for  himfelf.  By  his  Temper  and  his 
Sagacity,  he  may  countera(ft  the  Paftions,  and 
fupply  the  Deficiencies  of  his  Author;  and 
whilft  he  is  enabled  to  correct  his  Miftakes,  he 
will  fometimes  deduce  from  his  Fafts  a  Chain 
of  Confequences,  which  may  pofiibly  have  ef- 
caped  the  Writer,  who  originally  furniflicd  him 
with  the  Materials  of  Speculation.  It  is  there- 
fore of  no  Importance,  to  enquire  what  Preju- 
dices may  be  entertained  by  the  Publick,  or  by 

any 
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any  private  Perfon,  agalnft,  or  In  Favour  of, 
any  of  the  Objeds  of  this  Negotiation.  The 
prefent  Enquiry  is  not  concerning  Prejudices  or 
Opinions,  but  concerning  Matters  of  Facfl  only; 
and  on  the  Evidence  of  thefe,  I  propofe  there- 
fore to  examine 

I.  What  the  Syftem  of  that  Negotiation  v^'as 
with  Regard  to  our  Commerce  and  our  Colo- 
nies in  America. 

II.  To  examine  into  the  Strength  or  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Principles  upon  v^^hich  that  Syftem 
was  founded. 

III.  To  touch  upon  the  Motives  which  may 
have  induced  us  at  that  Time  to  adopt  fuch 
Principles. 

I  chufe  to  acquaint  my  Reader  with  the  Me- 
thod I  intend  to  purfue,  becaufe  being  far  from 
any  Intention  of  the  fmallefl:  Deceit,  or  Sur- 
prize on  his  Underftanding,  this  Order  will  bet- 
ter enable  him  to  watch  and  to  deted:  me,  if  I 
fliould  advance  any  thing  falfe  in  Fa6t  or  in- 
conclufive  in  Argument. 

The  late  Negotiation,  fo  far  as  it  regarded 
our  Colonies  and  Commerce,  was  on  our  Side 
conducted,  1  apprehend,  on  one  fmgle  Idea, 
'uiz.  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  PoiTefhon  of  all 
Canada,  I  fay,  upon  this  fingle  Idea,  becaufe 
from  a  careful  Examination  of  the  feveral  Plans 
delivered  to  the  French  Minifter  it  appears, 
that  even  an  Attempt  was  not  made,  to  pro- 
cure in  America  any  other  PoflefTion,  or  any 
other  Advantage  whatfoever.      Our  Intereft, 

and 
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and  our  Conquefts  in  the  Wejl-hid'ies,  wer© 
very  little,  if  at  all,  regarded.  On  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Treaty,  we  agreed  to  *  negotiate 
away  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante ;  and  in  the 
Turns  which  that  Treaty  took,  and  in  all  the 
different  Schemes  of  Commutation,  which  were 
from  Time  to  Time  propofed,  and  they  were 
many  and  various,  1  do  not  find  that  it  was  for 
a  Moment  the  Idea  to  retain  that  Acquifition 
we  had  made  in  the  IV eft- Indies,  which  the 
very  Article  that  reilores  it  to  Fraiicey  denomi- 
nates a  fertile  ||  and  wealthy  Ifland  -,  and  which, 
the  very  great  Increale  of  our  Trade  fince  its 
Reduction,  demonftrates  not  to  have  been  at 
all  over-rated  in  thofe  Epithets,  however  it 
might  be  undervalued  in  the  Exchange  by 
which  it  was  to  have  been  furrendered. 

The  Reader  will  not  entertain  any  Doubt 
that  the  Treaty  was  conducted  on  a  PrincijDle 
wholly  averfe  to  Weft-Indian  Acquifition,  when 
he  recolleds  this  very  remarkable  Fad:, 

Early  in  the  Negotiation,  and  as  I  may  fay 
at  the  Out-fet,  we  agreed  to  exchange  -f-  Gua- 
daloupe for  Minorca ;  but  during  the  Progrefs  of 
that  Tranfadion  Belleifle  fell  into  our  Hands. 

*  Hid.  Mem.  of  theNeg.  N^  21.  Aft.  8.  "  His  Ma- 
**  jejiy  likewife  agrees  to  furrender  to  the  7noj1  Chrljl'an  King 
*'  the  opulent  IJland  of  Guadaloupe,  with  that  cf  Mariga- 
"   lante." 

II  Hift.  Mem.  of  the  Neg.  N°  27.  Art.  6. 

t  N<?  17.  Art.  3,  4.     N''  20.  Art.  8. 

C  Here 
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Here  was  prefented  a  new  Subjedl  for  Ex- 
change:  It  was  quite  natural  to  barter  one 
European  Illand  for  another;  and  it  became 
the  more  natural,  as  the  one  v/as  of  no  great 
Advantage  to  Ejighind,  nor  the  other  to  Fj'ance-, 
and  both  were  heavily  expenfive  to  their  refpec- 
tive  PoiTefrors.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  J 
Exchange  was  propofed  ;  but  v/hat  is  very  fin- 
gular,  even  at  the  Time  of  making  that  Propo* 
fal,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Advantage  was 
taken  from  this  Circumllance,  to  retain  the 
lead  Particle  of  our  Wejl-Indian  Conquefts. 
The  original  Scheme  of  Compenfation  was 
changed  ;  BeUeiJle  was  offered  (fo  the  French 
underftood  it,  and  they  never  were  contradict- 
ed)  for  Minorca y  but  Guadaloupe,  the  old  Equi- 
valent, was,  notwithftanding  this  new  Project, 
to  have  been  furrendered  ;  though  not  in  Ex- 
change for  Minorca,  nor  for  any  thing  elfe  that 
I  can  difcover ;  and  therefore,  without  any 
diflincfl  Compenfation  at  all.  Yet  here  alfo  a 
Difficulty  occurs  ;  for  it  is  not  very  ^aiy  to  dif- 
cover for  what  Reafon  Bellcijle  was  taken,  if 
it  was  not  to  be  admitted  among  the  Equiva- 
lents. The  Expedition  for  the  Reduction  of 
this  Illand  was  undertaken  after  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Negotiation  ;  and  the  Place 
could  Icarcely  be  defired  for  any  other  Purpofe, 
than  to  give  us  fomc  Advantage  in  that  Nego- 
tiation ;  and  yet  a  very  few  Days  after  we  had 

taken 

X  Page  66.  Art.  6  and  7.  of  Hifl.  Mem.  of  the  Ncg. 
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taken  BelleiJIet  Its  negotionable  Value  was  efti- 
mated  at  nothing  -,  and  in  all  Appearance  we 
fuffered  it  to  be  added  to  Guadaloiipe,  in  Com-  ^ 
penfation  for  an  Objed:  which  had  been  before 
offered  us  for  Guadaloiipe  alone. 

To  ftate  this  Dealing  in  a  few  Words  -,  we 
jfirft  offered  them  Belleijhy  together  with  Giia- 
daloupe  ;  and  at  laft  we  gave  them  Guadaloupe, 
together  with  Belieljle.  There  was  no  Varia- 
tion at  all  in  the  Compenfations  by  the  Diffe- 
rence, or  the  Agreement  of  either  of  the  Par- 
tics  to  the  Negotiation,  with  regard  to  this 
Article.  This  will  appear  clearly  to  the  Read- 
er, if  he  compares  the  early  Overtures  of  the 
FrenchyiiniiiQV  with  the  fubfequent Memorials, 
For  what  Reafon  I  cannot  judge,  we  feemed  to 
think  thefe  twoObjecSts  of  equal  Value ;  and  in 
different  Ways  at  different  Times  we  offered 
each  of  them  gratis  to  the  French. 

Thus  we  were  not  fatisfied  with  fimply  pre- 
ferring Minorca  to  Guadaloiipe ,  but  we  rejedted 
Guadaloupe  abfolutely,  and  without  any  vifibls 
Advantage  whatever ;  a  Preference  and  a  Re- 
jedlion,  which  could  by  no  Pofhbility  have 
arifen  from  any  other  Source  than  the  Maxim 
which  appears  to  have  then  governed  our  Coun- 
cils ;  viz.  that  the  JVeJl-Indies  were  a  Part  of 
the  World  in  which  we  ought  to  aipire  at  no- 
thing. 

The  Stamp  of  this  Maxim  is  ImprefTed  on 

every  Part  of  the  Treaty  ;  without  having  Re- 

courfe  to  this  Principle  it  is  extremely  difficult 

C    2  to 
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to  account  for  fome  Parts  of  our  Condu(5t, 
which  muft  otherwife  appear  altogether  irre- 
gular and  unfyflematical. 

The  Fate  of  Senegal  and  Goree  became  a 
principal  Matter  of  Difpute  in  this  Negotiation. 
With  Regard  to  tliefe,  we  were  to  the  laft 
Degree  tenacious  of  our  Acquifition.  The 
French  would  have  been  content  with  one  of 
thefe  Objects ;  they  agreed  to  cede  the  Ifle  of 
Goree,  without  which  Senegal  would  always 
have  been  at  our  Mercy  *.  At  lengtl^  however 
they  agreed  to  give  up  both  Senegal 2S\A  Goree-, 
but  in  order  to  render  this  Ceflion  which  wc 
had  fo  much  at  Heart  palatable  to  France,  we 
conf^nted  to  give  them  in  return  fome  Douceurs 
in  the  Slave  Trade.  It  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  from  the  Mem.orial  what  they  were  ; 
jlcra  and  Anamabo  were  mentioned  by  the 
French ;  and  they  were  not  in  Appearance  re- 
fufed  on  the  Part  of  Efigland.  Whatever  was 
the  real  Equivalent,  this,  however,  is  plain, 
that  we  thought  Senegal  and  Goree  very  wor- 
thy of  fome  Conceffions,  and  of  a  great  deal 
cf  Negotiation, 

Now  without  recurring  to  the  Maxim  I 
have  juft  mentioned,  what  colourable  Reafon 
czn  poHibly  be  affigned  for  oar  Condudl  ?  We 
were  not  fo  fond  of  Senegal  and  Goree  becaufe 
|:hey  v/ere  a  Security  to  our  Colonies  in  North 
America,    We  did  not  fcek  them,  to  <?ive  us 


to 


»  ^la-.  Mem.  of  the  Neg.  15  y«/y.  Nov,  17.  Art.  7, 
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a  Superiority  In  the  Mediterranean.  It  mufl 
be  merely  as  commercial  Objed:s  that  we  va- 
lued them.  We  could  poffibly  have  no  other 
Motive.  But  were  they,  in  a  commercial  View, 
Objects  as  confiderable  as  Giiadaloupe  ?  No 
one  ever  imagined  it.  I  fliall  (hew  prefently 
that  the  Trade  of  Guadaloupe  is  above  feventeen 
times  more  confiderable.  What  then  could  have 
been  put  into  the  Scale  of  Senegal  \.q  turn  the 
Eallance  in  its  Favour  againft  this  immenfc 
Disproportion  :  except  the  Refolution,  however 
jt  came  to  prevail,  that  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend our  Trade,  or  our  Empire  in  the  Wejl-- 
Indies  ? 

It  is  neceiTary  the  Reader  fhould  be  warned, 
that  the  Queftion  then  was  not,  nor  now  is, 
which  fhould  have  the  Preference  in  our  Efti- 
piation,  Quadaloupe  or  Ca?iada,  the  We/i-Lidian, 
or  the  North  American  Commerce ;  that 
Queflion  was  pradbically  decided  by  the  vo- 
luntary unfollicited  CefTion  of  the  whole  Coun- 
try of  Canada,  *  by  France  herfelf. 

Had  it  indeed  been  neceffary,  by  the  Sur- 
render of  the  fertile  Illand  of  Guadaloupe ,  to 
purchafe  the  vaft  but  unprofitable  Forefls  of 
Canada,  the  PafTion  at  leafl  of  boundlefs  Em- 
pire would  have  been  flattered.    There  had 

perhaps 

*  Page  32  of  Hift.  Mem.  of  the  Neg.  "  Before  a  Me- 
<<  morial  of  Propofitions  was  fent  in  Form  to  the  Court  of 
«'  London,  his  Majeflys  Minifter  entrufled  to  confer  with 
*'  Mr.  Stanley,  authoripd  him  to  write  word,  that  France 
<«  would  guaranty  the  Poffejfwi  of  Canada  /o  England." 
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perhaps  been  fomething  magnificent  in  fuch  a 
Delufion.  But  from  the  Beginning  there  was 
no  mention  of  an  Exchange  of  that  Nature. 
The  firft  Overtures  to  the  Treaty  declare, 
that,  not  Guadaloupet  but  the  Privilege  of  the 
Fifhery  at  Newfoundlandt  was  the  Compenfa- 
tion  for  Canada-,  and  through  the  whole  Ne- 
gotiation, no  particular  Conlideration  is  fpeci- 
iied  as  the  Compenfation  of  Guadaloupe  on  our 
Side,  but  fingly  the  Reftitution  of  Minorca  on 
theirs  '\. 

When  we  had  fatisfied  our  Views  \n  North 
Americay  our  whole  Bulinefs  in  America  feemed 
to  be  confidered  as  over.  We  hurried  to  Ku- 
ropCt  and  to  Africa-,  our  Thoughts  being 
wholly  alienated  from  the  Weft-Indian  Com- 
merce. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objecaed  againft  the  Unl- 
verfality  of  the  AfTertion,  that  by  Article  the  § 
5th  of  the  French  Memorial  of  the  15th  oi'July 
J761  ;  as  alfo  in  ours  of  ||  29th  of  the  fame 
Month,  a  Divifion  of  the  four  Iflands  called 
Neutral,  was  provided  -,  and  therefore  we  did 
not  fo  intirely  reject  all  Ideas  of  Acquilition  in 
the  Wejl-Indies,     The  Fad  I  readily  admit ; 

but 

\  Page  27  of  the  ?t.  Hift.  Mem.  "  The  Uherty  af 
*•  jijhing^  and  the  Shelter  without  Fortifications^  was  the  Com~ 
*'  pcnfation  for  the  Ceffion  of  all  Canada."  The  '^  Rejiitu- 
**  of  the  Ifland  of  yWnoxzi.^  was  certainly  equivalent  to  the 
*'•  Cejfion  of  Guadalftupe  and  Marigalante." 

§  Vide  Page  29.  of  the  Hift.  Mem.  of  the  Neg, 
i!  N*^  21.  Ait.  5.  Hift.  Mem.  oftheNeg. 


t)ut  I  am  very  far  from  admitting  alfo  the  In- 
ference ;  for  I  apprehend,  the  Difcuffion  of  this 
Fact  will  add  new  Strength  to  my  Afiertion, 
inftead  of  being  in  any  Degree  derogatory  to 
the  Point  which  I  intend  to  eftabliili. 

For  I  affirm,  in  this  Partition  of  the  neutral 
Iflands,  fuppoling  the  intended  Partition  to 
have  been  fair  and  equal  in  Point  of  Value 
(which  I  fhall  hereafter  prove  was  by  no  Means 
the  Cafe)  inllead  of  acquiring  any  thing  by  our 
Superiority  in  the  War,  inftead  of  increafin<^ 
our  Claims  in  Confequence  of  our  Vidorie^, 
we  a(ftually  receded  from  thofe  Claim.s,  on 
which  we  had  always  infifted,  previous  to  thole 
Conquefts,  and  previous  even  to  the  War  itfelf. 
In  all  our  Memorials  *  on  this  Subjed:,  w^e  con- 
tended for  the  abfolute  exclufive  Right  to  the 
neutral  Iflands,  and  in  Confequence  of  this 
Right,  fo  early  I  think  as  1722,  we  attempted 
a  Settlemet  in  the  only  one  which  is  valuable 
amongft  them,  Sl  Lucie ;  and  though  we 
tamely  fuffered  this  Settlement  to  be  deftroycd, 
we  flill  kept  our  Prctenlions  alive  with  all  the 
Vigour  of  which  Negotiation  is  capable.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  our  Right  is  no  where 
more  clearly  afferted  than  in  that  very  Article, 
in  which  we  agreed  to  give  away  thefe  Iflands.  -j^ 

But 

^  *  Vid.  Memorials   of  the  EngKJJ)  and  French  Commifla- 
ries  concerning  St.  ZttaV.    London,  in^^.  Quarto. 

t  Vid.  Hift.  Mem.  .of  the  Neg.  p.  37,  38.  Art.  5.  of 
the  Anfwer  of  the  Briiijh  Court  to  the  Memorial  ot  French 
Propofitlons. 
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But  allowing  the  Pretenfions  of  England 
and  France  to  thofe  Iflands  had  been  equal  in 
the  Ballance,  yet  the  Diviiion  even  then,  and 
allowing  it  to  have  been  an  equal  Diviiion,  has 
given  us.jufl  nothing.  The  Equality  of  the 
Right  has  produced  an  equal  Partition  of  the 
contefled  Objedl;  and  each  of  the  Litigants 
has  taken  a  Part,  in  Compenfation  of  his  Pre- 
tenfions to  the  Whole :  On  this  footing  we 
have  only  ended  a  Difpute,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  fay  we  have  made  an  Acquilition. 

But  if,  as  we  have  always  underilood,  and 
uniformly  afferted,  our  exclufive  Right  to  thofe 
Iflands  was  clear,  and  indifputable;  then  we- 
are  not  only  no  Gainers,  but  wc  are  even  con- 
liderable  Lofers  by  the  Stipulation  contained 
in  this  Article ;  and  our  immenfe  Expences, 
and  brilliant  Advantages  in  the  Weji-Indiesy 
have  only  afforded  us  an  Opportunity  of  giving 
up  our  new  Acquifitions ;  and  along  with  them 
a  confiderable  Part  of  our  old  patrimonial 
Rights.  Either  it  was  unjufl  to  have  laid  claim 
to  the  neutral  Iflands,  if  that  Claim  was  not 
well  founded  i  or,  if  we  had  the  Right  we  pre- 
tended to  the  Whole,  it  did  not  appear  quite 
reafonable,  after  a  vi(S:orious  War,  to  accept  of 
a  Part  only. 

\w  North  Atnerica  we  aimed  to  acquire  si 
great  deal  more  than  we  originally  pretended 
to.  In  the  Weft-Indies  we  gave  up  a  confider- 
able Part  even  of  our  oldefl  and  mofl  valid 

Claims. 
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Claims.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  our  Cofl- 
dud:  with  regard  to  the  neutral  lilands,  inflead 
of  being  an  Objection  to  my  Obfervations  on 
this  Treaty,  furnifhes  a  new  and  irrefragable 
Proof  in  fupport  of  them;  and  indeed  demon- 
ftrates,  that  inflead  of  aiming  to  extend,  we 
thought  it  rather  our  Intereft  to  contrad;  our 
Dominions  in  the //^'>//-/A'^/t'i ;  and  this  natu- 
rally cond»(3:s  us  to  the  fecond  Point  which  I 
propofe  to  examine  : 

Whether  the  general  Syflem,  which  I  have 
flieWn  to  have  prevailed  in  that  Negotiation, 
Was  founded  on  Reafon,  and  the  real  reciprocal 
Interejtt  ot Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ;  and 
whether  the  particular  Objeds  we  were  to  have 
received  in  Compenfation,  were  equivalent  to 
the  Ceffions  by  which  they  were  to  have  been 
purchafed. 

I  will  even  pufh  this  Enquiry  further,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  from  an  Inveftigation  of 
decifive  Fads,  whether  the  whole  Aggregate 
of  all  the  Advantages  of  every  fort  which  we 
were  to  have  obtained  by  every  other  Article 
of  the  Treaty,  were  not  infinitely  counter- 
ballanced  by  what  we  loft  in  that  fingle  Ar- 
ticle, by  which  we  were  to  have  furrendered 
Giiadalonpe.  Thefe  are,  I  am  fure,  veryinte- 
refting  Difquifitions,  and  very  worthy  the  mofL 
ferious  Attention. 

And  firft,  with  regard  to  the  general  Maxim 
of  rejeding  or  greatly  undervaluing  a  Weft-In- 
dian Acquifition,  I  hope  I  fliall  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the   Satisfadion  of  every  unprejudiced 

D  Reader, 
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Reader,  that  it  was  grounded  on  a  Want  of 
due  Attention  to  the  Importance  of  the  Wefi" 
Indian  Colonies,  in  our  Syftcm  of  Commerce  j 
and  that  it  could  never  have  prevailed,  if  we 
had  made  the  leaft  Enquiry  into  the  Advan- 
tages which  the  Wejl-Indian  Trade  polTeiTes, 
either  folely,  or  in  a  Degree  very  fuperior  to  any 
other.  To  fay  the  Truth,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing feme  Surprize,  that  fuch  Ignorance,  with 
fuch  Means  of  Information,  could  poffibly  be- 
come at  all  common  in  a  commercial  Nation  -, 
or  that  we  Ihould  ourfelves  miflake,  or  fuffcr 
others  to  miileadus  fo  excefhvely  with  regard  to 
the  relative  V'^alue  of  our  North  American  and 
Wejl' Indian  PoffefTions. 

The  fundamental  Principle  on  which  all 
Ideas  of  Weji- Indian  Acquifuion  have  been  re- 
jed:ed,  is  a  Maxim,  laid  down  by  the  Writer  of 
the  Letter  to  two  great  Men,  I'hat  we  had  al- 
ready Sugar  Land  enough.  There  is  no  Word 
whatlbever  of  greater  Latitude  in  the  Con- 
ftrudlion,  when  it  is  referred  to  private  Con- 
cerns, than  this  Word  enough.  With  regard 
to  the  Publick,  it  is  often  contrad:ed  within 
very  reafonable  Limits.  Does  it  here  mean 
that  we  have  Sugar  Land  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  Home  Confumption  ?  It  is  not  ftri<5lly  true, 
that  w^e  have  enough  for  the  Confumption  of 
all  the  BritiJJj  Dominions.  We  know  that  in 
Irela?id  ihty  ufe  fome,  and  in  North  America  a 
very  great  Quantity  of  foreign  Sugars,  and 
Syrups ;  and  we  have  Reafon  to  believe   that 

fom« 
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fome  find  their  Way  even  into  England.  If  he 
means  that  we  have  enough  for  foreign  Con- 
fumption,  furely  he  is  by  this  Time  at  leafl 
informed,  that  before  the  War  we  had  in  a 
Manner  wholly  loft  the  foreign  Market  for  this 
Commodity.  And  unlefs  he,  or  fomebody  for 
him,  will  be  pleafed  to  prove  that  the  Sugar 
Commerce  is  detrimental,  or  not  very  advan- 
tageous to  us,  I  conceive  this  Affertion  will  be 
altogether  equivalent  to  a  general  Declaration, 
that  we  have  foreign  Trade  enough.  A  Decla- 
ration, which  however  repugnant  to  Fad:,  and 
to  the  national  Intereft,  is  altogether  confiftent 
with  the  Syftem  laid  down  in  that  Letter. 

A  further  neceflary  Confequence  of  this 
Maxim,  of  our  having  Sugar  Land  enough, 
is,  that  France  has  not  too  much  of  it.  Indeed, 
if  the  Weji-lndian  is  a  lofing  Trade,  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  that  Writer's  Patriot  Spirit,  to 
wifh  the  French  as  much  of  it  as  poffible. 
However,  though  from  very  different  Motives, 
he  agrees  perfectly  with  France  herfelf  in 
this  Particular,  She  enjoys  a  conliderable  Ter- 
ritory in,  and  a  moft  extenfive  Trade  with  the 
JVefi'-Indies,  of  which  fhe  is  far  from  wifh- 
ing  any  even  the  leaft  Diminution.  A  little 
before  the  breaking  out  of  this  War,  from  the 
fi ngle  Port  of  Bourdeaux  fhe  exported  within 
thirty-two  Months  mWeJi-lndian  Commodities 
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to  the  Amount  of  2.768,628/.  *  I  am  not 
fond  of  advancing  any  thing,  without  the 
Support  of  authenticated  Vouchers ;  but  I  am 
certain,  I  rifque  very  Httle  in  faying,  that  the 
Export  from  Boiirdeaiix,  immenfe  as  it  is,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  Half  of  the 
whole  Export  of  France  in  Weji-Indian  Com- 
modities ',  thofe  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
Trade  of  Marfeilles,  Nantes,  and  the  other 
principal  Ports,  v/ill  know  that  I  fpeak  very 
moderately.  The  Well-Indies  furnifhed  to 
France  therefore  in  the  faid  thirty-two  Months 
an  exported  Produce  worth  5- 5 37*256 /.  or 
2.076,471/.  a  Year,  all  which  was  purchafed 
by  her  Manufadlures  ;  all  which  going  to  her 
,Credit  in  the  Account  of  her  general  Trade, 
was  in  fome  Refpeds  equal  to,  and  in  others, 
fuperior  in  Value  to  fo  much  Treafure. 

By  what  Lights  the  Writer,  whofe  dogmatic 
AfTertion  I  am  here  confidering,  is  directed  in 
his  Opinion  concerning  Commerce,  I  confefs 
I  know  not ;  but  for  my  Part,  1  have  not  even 
a  Conception  of  any  one  Article  of  Trade  more 
confiderable  in  its  Extent,  nor  more  valuable 

in 

**  Acconnt  of  We/t~7nc!ian  Produce,  exported  from  Bourdeaux^ 
from  January  1 750,    \0  Augiift   1752. 

Hhds  of  Brown  Sugar,       I  White  Ditto.       I  Tndif^o.    lb, 
35,219.       j  65,215,       j       1.624,208. 


Annatto.        j  Hides. 


CofTee.  lb.        j  Cacoo.   lb. 
I  ;. 824, 454.       I      224,405. 

The  originalVouchcrs  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  of  Bourdeauxf 
which  authenticate  the  above  Export,  m.iy  be  fesn  at  Mr» 
Dodileft. 
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in  its  Nature,  than  this  of  France  with  her 
Weft' Indian  .  Colonies ;  nor  any  Object  more 
fit  to  roufe  our  Jealoufy,  and  (where  the  Ac- 
quifition  can  be  rendered  lawful)  more  proper 
to  excite  our  Defires.  France  is  indeed  fo 
truely  fenfible  of  its  Value,  and  is  fo  far 
from  thinking  fhe  enjoys  too  much  of  this 
Trade,  that  fhe  would  fooner  yield  a  thoufand 
Miles  in  North  America,  than  one  hundred 
Acres  in  the  Wejl-Indies.  We  mufl  not  fup- 
pofe  the  French  are  as  intlrely  ignorant  of  their 
commercial  Intereft,  as  we  feem  at  prefent 
elevated  above  the  Confideration  of  ours. 

Whatever  this  Writer  may  imagine  of  our 
Sufficiency  in  our  Sugar  Land,  the  ingenious 
Advocate  of  his  Syftem  (the  Author  of  the 
Inter  eji  of  the  Colonies)  thinks  other  wife,  and 
formally  gives  up  this  fundamental  Principle  of 
the  Scheme  he  defends.  lie  declares  that  he 
is  *  far  from  thinking  we  have  Sugar  Land 
enough,  and  for  this  he  affigns  very  folid  -j- 
Reafons.  He  admits  the  Weft-Indies  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable,  not  only  in  our  direct  Trade, 
but  alfo  to  that  of  North  America,    He  dates 

the 

*  Vid.  Int.  of  Col.  p.  46.  **  I  am  far  from  thinking  tue 
**   have  Sugar  Land  enough ^ 

t  Vid.  Int.  of  Col.  p,  46.  "  //  Is  often  faid  we  have 
*'  Plenty  cf  Sugar  Landjllll  unemployed  In  Jamaica  :  hut  thofe 
*'  who  are  tv  ell  acquainted  with  that  J  (land,  know^  that  the  re- 
*'  mainlng  vacant  Land  in  it  is  generally  fituated  among  Moun- 
"  tains^  Rocks  and  Gtdlies,  that  make  Carriage  impra^licablej 
*'  fa  that  no-profitable  Ufa  can  he  made  ofit^tinlefs  the  Price  of 
*'  Sugars  fnculd  fo  greatly  increafe  as  to  enable  the  Planters  to 
**  make  very  expmfve  Roads,  by  blowing  up  Rocks,  ereSiing 
**  Bridges^  iD'c,  every  2  or  300  Tards." 
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the  Wejl' Indian  Trade  to  be  at  a  Stand  *  j  and 
that  the  Scantinefs  of  our  Sugar  Plantations 
will  not  fufFer  it  to  extend  -f-.  Thefe  Admiffions 
appear  extraordinary  in  a  Piece  written  with 
a  View  to  divert  us  from  Wejl-Indian  Acqui- 
fition,  and  particularly  to  depreciate  the  Value 
of  Guadaloupe, 

In  what  Manner  he  attempts  to  explain  this 
commercial  Paradox,  and  to  reconcile  this  ap- 
parent Contradi(flion,  we  fhall  fee  in  its  Place, 
aad,  I  believe,  not  without  fome  Aflonifhment. 

I  have  here  only  to  obferve,  that  in  what 
i  {hall  have  occafion  to  remark  upon  this 
new  Syftem,  I  fhall  all  along  attend  to  the 
Writer  lafl:  mentioned ;  becaufe  of  all  thofe 
who  have  written  with  a  View  to  reverfe 
our  Notions  of  the  American  Commerce,  he 
is  clearly  the  ablcil:,  the  molt  ingenious,  the 
moft  dexterous,  and  the  moft  perfedlly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Force  and  Foible  of  the  Ar- 
gument ',  and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
he  has  faid  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
the  beft  Manner,  that  the  Caufc  could  bear. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader 
thofe  Conliderations,  which  feem  to  me  moil 
efficacious  towards  bringing  us  back  to  our  origi- 
nal, and,  I  imagine,  juft  Notions  on  this  Subjecft, 

I 


*  ViJ.  Tnft.  of  Col.  p.  35.  "  Our  Trade  to  the  Weft-  In- 
"  dia  JJIar^ds  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  one  ;  but  whatever  is 
"  the  Amount  of  it^  it  has  long  been  at  a  Stand" 

+  "  Limited,  as  our  Sugar  Planters  are  by  the  Scantinefs 
**  of  Territories  i  they  cannot  increafe  much  beyond  their  prefent 
«  Number:' 
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I  think  it  not  amifs  to  ftatc  more  particu- 
larly what  thefe  Notions  were.  By  this  ftating 
we  fhall  be  enabled  to  difcern  how  very  far 
fomc  of  our  modern  Politicians  have  deviated 
from  the  Ideas  of  our  Anceftors,  whofe  wife 
Regulations  and  provident  Policy  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  fo  extenfive  a  Trade,  and,  on  the 
Balis  of  that  Trade,  fo  fubflantial  a  Power. 

The  Scheme  of  Policy  purfued  by  our  An- 
ceftors with  regard  to  our  Commerce  and  Co- 
lonies is  all  comprehended  and  concentered  in 
the  A51  of  Navigation,  This  Law,  which  has 
been  juftly  confidered  as  the  Magna  Charta  of 
our  Trade,  carefully  provides  that  every  Article 
of  the  then  Produce  of  the  Weji-Indies,  and 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North  America, 
fhould  be  exported  to  *  England  only.  With 
regard  to  the  Northern  Provinces  of  that  fame 
Continent,  the  A(5t  has  appropriated  to  England 

no 

*  The  Commodities  appropriated  to  the  Mother  Country 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  commonly  called  enumerated  Commodi- 
ties, are,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Indigo,  the  dying 
Woods,  and  Ginger;  Rice  and  MolafTes  were  added  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne  i  and  the  Legiflator  afterwards  enter- 
taining Hopes,  that  the  Continent  of  North  America  might 
be  rendered  ufeful,  by  the  Trade  of  Naval  Stores,  appro- 
priated to  the  Mother  Country,  all  the  Kinds  of  thofe 
Stores,  by  fpecifying  them,  together  with  Iron,  Copper  Ore, 
and  Furs,  among  the  enumerated  Commodities ;  the  Sou- 
thern Provinces  of  this  Continent  only,  have  anfwered  this 
Expectation,  in  any  tolerable  Degree  ;  Carolina  has  produc- 
ed fome,  but  not  the  beft,  Pitch,  Tar,  and  Turpentine  ; 
the  other  Kinds  of  Naval  Stores  fent  hither  from  America, 
are  fcarce  worth  mentioning.  The  great  Trade  of  the 
Northern  Parts  is  Itill  in  Commodities,  not  enumerated, 
and  there  is  great  Reafon  to  fear  it  will  always  continue  fo. 
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no  Part  of  their  then  Produce  but  Fiirs.  Un- 
der the  Diredion  of  the  Legiflator's  Jealoufy 
we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Tendency  and 
Strength  of  his  Affedtions.  He  found  in  the 
Products  of  the  Wcft-Lidies,  and  of  the  South- 
ern continental  Provinces,  all  the  Conditions 
of  a  perfed:  ColonyTrade.  ift.  The  Produdts  were 
valuable,  as  well  at  the  home  as  at  the  foreign 
Market,  adly.  By  a  Poffibility  of  effedting  a 
total  Obflrudlion  of  their  Communication  with 
Foreigners,  every  Part  of  the  Benefit  of  the 
Plantation  Produce  and  Trade  was  fecured  to 
the  Mother  Nation.  3dly.  The  conftitutional 
Dependence  was  unftiakeably  eftablifhed  by 
this  necefTary  and  only  Intercourfe  with  Great 
Britain.  And  laftly,  which  was  the  leading 
Objedt  of  the  Ad:  in  all  its  Regulations,  the 
Seamen  employed  in  this  Trade,  being,  pre- 
vious to  every  out,  and  fubfequent  to  every 
home.  Voyage,  neceflarily  found  in  England,  the 
Refources  fought  for  our  naval  Power,  were  at 
Home  and  in  our  own  Power.  Of  this  Trade 
the  Legiflator  was  therefore  not  only  careful 
but  jealous.  As  to  the  Northern  Provinces, 
it  was  vifible  to  him,  that  they  could  never 
come  diredly,  nor  without  many  Limitations, 
under  the  co77imercial  Ideas  of  Colonies.  They 
could  not,  except  in  a  few  Articles,  trade  with 
-E«_g-/^W  diredly,  and  therefore  muft  often  trade 
with  Foreigners.  By  this  original  and  irre- 
mediable Fault  in  the  Nature  of  their  Produce, 
neither  the  trading   nor  the   conftitutionable 

Dependence 
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Dependence  of  thofe  Provinces  could  be  To  fb- 
lidly  and  Co  entirely  fecured.  Their  Shipping 
and  Seamen  might  grow  numerous,  and  yet 
add  little  to  the  Refources  of  the  Englifid  Navy. 
They  could  at  hefl  in  a  trading  Light  be  con- 
iidered  only  as  half  Coionies ;  lince  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  fubjedt  them  to  thofe  Regulations, 
to  v.'hich  the  Colonies  of  every  European 
Power  are  obliged  to  fubmit,  in  order  efFedually 
to  anfwer  the  Purpofes  for  which  Plantations 
are  eftablifhed  3  the  true  Plantation  Trade 
forming  the  moil  valuable  Objedt  of  Commerce 
to  every  Country  which  polTefles  it.  The  A<fl 
therefore  enterprifed  but  little  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  their  Trade :  it  was  not  encour- 
aged, becaufe  it  interfered  with  our  home 
Trade  :  and  it  was  not  checked,  becaufe  that 
Check  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  an  in- 
nocent People,  and  becaufe  we  derived  fome 
collateral  Advantages  from  it. 

The  Spirit,  therefore,  of  the  ACt  of  Navi- 
gation was  diredly  the  reverfe  of  that,  which 
has  influenced  fome  of  our  modern  Politicians, 
who  have  confidered  the  northern  Provinces 
on  the  Continent  of  America  as  the  only  Ob- 
jed:s  deferving  Attention;  and  have  treated 
with  Negle(5l,  and  even  Contempt,  thofe  Ob- 
jeds,  which  our  Anceilors  have  taken  fuch 
great,  and  almoft  exclufive  Care,  to  provide 
for,  in  the  mod  leading  and  important  of  all 
their  commercial  Laws. 

I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader 
fuch  Confiderations,   as  mud  tend  to  bring  us 

E  back 
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back  to  our  original,  and,  I  imagine,  true 
Notions  on  this  Subjetfl. 

Having  thus  fhewn  the  Maxims,  on  which 
we  formerly  conduced  ourfelves  in  our  com- 
mercial Policy,  I  iliall  now  lay  before  the  Reader 
fome  Confiderations  tending  to  prove,  that, 
with  regard  to  thtJVeJi-Indian  Trade,  there  is 
no  reafon  at  prefent  to  alter  our  Syftem. 

The  firfl  Confideration  which  I  propofe  on 
our  Weft-Indian  Commerce,  is  its  Quantity 
and  Value,  even  in  its  bounded  State  before  the 
War. 

The  direct  Import  of  Gr-eat  Britain  alone 
from  the  Weft-Indies ^  in  the  Year  1759,  a  Year 
fubjecl  to  the  LofT'es  and  Cafualties  of  War, 
and  exclufive  of  Guadaloupei  which  was  then 
but  jufh  conquered,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
1.833,6481.  1 6s,  8d.  VN'hereas  the  Import 
from  the  great  and  populous  northern  Colonies 
oiNenjD  England,  New  York,  and  Pen/ihania,  all 
taken  together,  amounted  but  to  70,074!.  12  s. 
3d.  and  the  whole  North  American  Import 
together  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  Third 
of  the  Weft-Indian. 

The  fecond  Confideration  relating  to  the 
Weft-IndianCovnmQvcQy  is  its  comprehenfive  and 
connedive  Nature  :  from  the  many  Branches 
of  our  Trade  that  depend  upon,  and  center 
in  it. 

With  regard  to  our  Dominions  in  Europe, 
there  is  fcarce  an  Article  of  BritiJJ:>  Produce 
which  is  not  largely  confumed  in  the  Weft- 
Indies ;  and  there  is  not  in  the  Weft-Indies  any 
other  Source  of  internal  or  external  Supply, 

than 
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than  from  Oreat  Britain  and  '  her  Colonies. 
Other  Nations,  nay,  our  other  Colonies  trade 
with  us,  and  with  one  another  for  Conve- 
niency  at  bed:  j  the  Trade  of  the  Wejl-hidies 
with  Great  Britain  is  neceffary  to  them,  ne- 
ceilary  as  their  Exigence  :  and  they  neither 
have,  nor  polllbly  can  have  an  Interefl:  either 
in  the  leaft  dillind  from,  or  in  the  leafl  in- 
terfering with  ours. 

The  Benefit  of  the  Wejl-India  I'rade  to  our 
Huropea?!  Dominions  is  not  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  Our  Ifland  Colonies,,  and  they  alone, 
take  off  a  large  Quantity  of  Provifions  from 
Ireland 3  a  Confideration  of  no  trivial  Confe- 
quence,  not  only  from  the  Connection  of  In- 
tereft  by  which  that  Trade  binds  together  the 
feveral  Parts  of  our  Empire,  but  alfo  becaufe, 
whatever  Provifions  go  to  our  own  Colonies 
are  fo  much  taicen  from  the  Markets  of  our 
mod  dangeious  Rivals,  and  mod  determined 
Enemies. 

A  third  Confideration,  and  a  very  weighty 
one,  Is,  that  almoft  the  whole  of  that  exten- 
five  and  lucrative  Trade,  which  v/e  carry  on 
with  the  Coafi:  of  AJrica^  is  maintained  by, 
and  muit  be  put  to  the  Account  of  the  Weji- 
IndieSy  becaufe  the  IVeJl-hidia  Ifiands  form  the 
great  Markets  for  Negroe  Slaves. 

The  Trade  to  Africa  is  of  the  very  bed 
Kind.  It  is  for  the  greated  Part  fed  with 
our  own  Manufadures ;  our  Fire  Arms,  our 
Ammunition,  our  Utenfils,  our  Stuff^s,  and  our 
Spirits,  of  all  which  we  exported  in  the  Year 
1761  to  the  Value  of  254,3^1  1.  i  is.  5d.  What 
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remains  of  the  Aflbrtment  for  that  Market  is 
c'.)mpofed  entirely  of  Ecji- Indian  Goods,  of 
which  in  the  fame  Year  it  took  off  78,576!. 
18s.  6d. 

Thus  the  Wefi-htdles  fuftain,  not  only 
a  large  Share  of  the  dired:  Englifi  Trade,  but 
alfo  contribute  very  conliderably  to  the  Sup- 
port of  that  mighty  Pillar  of  our  national  Com- 
merce and  Credit,  the  Eafl-India  Company. 
1  rnxuft  beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  and  to  fix  it  in 
the  Reader's  Memory,  that  the  African  Trade 
centers  in,  and  is  fupportcd  by  the  PFeJi  -  Indies  -, 
and  that  this  Trade,  with  its  confequential  Ad- 
vantages, is  the  principal  Dependence  of  the 
two  after  hondon-,  the  greateft  and  moft  flou- 
rifliing  trading  Cities  in  Great  Britain,  Brijiol 
and  Liverpool. 

There  is  another  Confideration  relative  to 
this  Trade,  ftill  more  important  in  itfelf,  and 
more  effential  in  the  prefent  Examination,  bc- 
caufe  it  will  point  out  to  us  how  ill  we  confult 
the  Interefl  of  North  America  herfelf,  either 
relatively  to  her  own  particular  Profperity,  or 
to  her  Intercourfc  with  us,  when  we  happen, 
as  I  conceive  we  have  in  this  Treaty,  to  ne- 
glect the  IVeji-Indian  Commerce, 

For  feveral  of  the  mofl  confiderable  Com- 
modities of  North  America,  particularly  of  the 
rnoft  northern  Parts,  their  Plank,  their  Lum- 
ber, their  Staves,  their  Provifion,  there  exifls 
no  other  Market  whatever,  than  the  IVefl-' 
Indian  Iflands .;  for  their  Corn  and  their  Fifli, 
it  is  the  neareft  and  befl;  they  can  find.  It 
will  be  nccefiary  further  to  obferve,  that  thefe 

Commodities, 
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Commodities,  being  grofs  and  bulky,  employ 
a  very  great  Number  of  Veflels;  and  thefe 
VefTels  again  are  not  only  the  Carriers  of  their 
Commodities,  but  are  alfo  themfelves  a  Com-- 
modity  of  great  Confideration,  and  form  one 
of  the  mofl  lucrative  Branches  of  the  North 
American  Trade.  In  a  Word,  it  is  by  Means 
of  the  WeJ}-Indian  Trade  that  a  great  Part  of 
North  America  is  at  all  enabled  to  trade  with 
us,  for  they  principally  pay  the  Ballance  due  to 
Great  Britain,  which  otherwife  th^?y  could 
never  pay,  out  of  this  Fund  ;  either  in  Cafh, 
or  in  Bills  drawn  by  the  Weji-hidian  Mer- 
chant on  London^  or  in  the  Return  of  JVefl- 
Indian  Produce  on  their  own  Account ;  for  the 
Ballance  in  this  Trade  is  always  confiderably 
in  their  Favour. 

That  this  Confideration,  and  the  Inference 
drawn  from  it,  is  not  pufhed  too  far  to  ferve  a 
prefent  Purpofe  in  Argument,  I  fhall  evince, 
by  iliewing  that  the  fame  Confideration  was 
made,  and  the  fame  Confequence  inferred,  many 
Years  fince,  by  a  very  able  Writer  on  Trade, 
and  long  before  this  Controverfy  exifced.  "  As 
our  northern  Colonies,  fays  this  judicious 
Writer,  anfwer  their  Returns  to  Great 
Britain,  by  Means  chiefly  of  our  Sugar 
Iflands,  it  fhews  plainly  how  much  it  be- 
hoves us  to  fccure  and  preferve,  incrcafe  and 
encourage,  the  Sugar  IHands;  for  v/ithout 
our  fouthern  Plantations,  our  northern  Co- 
lonies can  be  of  no  real  Advantage  to  u?, 
iince  what  they  at  prefent  are  mufl  ceafe 

''  on 
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"  on  the  Decay,  or  Lofs  of  the  Sugar  Iflands, 
"  from  whence  their  Value  to  Great  Britain 
"  chiejly  arifes,  and  for  Want  of  which  they 
**  would  be  otherwife  prejudicial  Colonies  to 
*'  their  Mother-country  *."  ' 

So  that  in  Reality  the  Trade  of  thefe  North 
American  Provinces,  when  ftated  in  its  true 
Light,  is,  as  well  as  that  of  Africa,  to  be  re- 
garded but  as  a  dependent  Member,  and  fub- 
ordinate  Department  of  the  Weji-Indian  Trade; 
it  muft  rife  and  fall  exadtly  as  the  Weji-Indies 
flourifh  or  decay. 

I  hope  I  cannot  be  fo  far  mifunderftood,  as 
if  I  meant  to  deny  the  Importance  of  our 
continental  Colonies ;  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
extremely  feniible  of  their  Value,  and  affed:ed 
with  an  unfeigned  Zeal  for  their  Profperity ; 
but  I  fhould  be  forry  it  were  found  to  be  a 
Zeal  without  Knowledge.  I  know  that  the 
Infular  and  Continental  Colonies  oi  America, 
are  reciprocally  beneficial  to  each  other ;  but 
the  I.jnefit,  though  reciprocal,  is  not  equal. 
The  Weft-Indies  might  be  fupplied  diredlly 
from  England,  with  moft  of  the  Articles  which 
come  from  our  northern  Plantations,  though,  I 
admit,  neither  quite  fo  cheap,  nor  with  fo  much 
Convenience.  I  might  add,  that  from  the  very 
improved  State  of  Agriculture  and  Pafturage 
in  our  European  Dominions,  our  Sugar  Co- 
lonies would  fuffer  much  lefs  from  a  Deficiency 
in  North  America,  than  thofe  of  France,  to 
whofe  Profperity  the  Trade  with  the  Englijb 

northern 

*FiW^  Survey  of  Trade,  publiflied  in  1718,  Page  149, 
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northern  Colonies  is  more  necefTary  by  fa- 
than  it  is  to  the  Englip  Weji-hidies  -,  which 
might  flourifh,  though  the  northern  Eftablifli- 
ments  did  not  exift.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
certain,  if  the  Weft  -  India  Market  was 
taken  away,  thefe  northern  Colonies  muft  of 
Neceffity  lofe  more  than  Three-fourths  of 
their  whole  Trade ;  and  a  Trade  of  the  more 
Importance  to  them,  and  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Mother-countryj  the  Ballance  being,  as  I  think 
I  have  before  obferved,  very  greatly,  and  very 
uniformly,  in  their  Favour.  It  is  not  to  depre- 
ciate the  North  American  Trade,  that  I  have 
made  thefe  Obfervations,  but  merely  to  fet  it 
in  its  proper  Place  in  our  commercial  Syftem  j 
for  a  Conlideration  of  Things  out  of  their  due 
Order,  is  often  worfe  than  no  Confideration  of 
them  at  all. 

The  Weft  -  India  being  the  great  direB 
Trade,  and  that,  through  which  the  Bal- 
lance of  all  is  paid  to  Rngland;  that  Trade,  of 
which  our  Anceftors  in  the  Adt  of  Naviga- 
tion, the  Parent  of  all  our  Trade,  fhewed 
fuch  extreme  Jealoufy,  apd  of  which  alone 
they  fliewed  any  Jealoufy,  muft  in  Reafon  be 
confidered  as  the  primary  Objedl  in  the  Syflem 
of  our  Colonies.  Thofe  fubordinate  Syftems 
of  Commerce,  which  exift  by  adminifbring  to 
the  Support  of  that  primary  Trade,  as  thofe 
of  Africa  and  North  America,  muft  always  be 
confidered  in  a  fccondary  Light,  and  as  they 
are  connected  to  that  of  the  Weji -Indies^  in 
whofe  Orbit  they  muft  move  :  and  nothing 
can  be  fo  capitally  and  prepoftcroufly  abfurd, 

as 
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jrs  to  form  Schemes  for  the  Extenfion  of  out 
Dominions  in  North  America  and  Africa^  oa 
a  Plan  exclu(ive  of  the  Weft-Indies,  It  would 
be  ahnoll  as  rational  to  think  of  fattening  a 
Bealr,  after  you  had  fewed  up  his  Mouth. 

I  muft  further  obferve  on  the  relative  Va- 
lue, to  Great  Britain^  of  our  Wefl-Indian  and 
northern  Colonies,  that  the  Duties  im- 
pofed  on  Sugar  form  no  contemptible  Objed: 
in  our  Revenue.  No  one  Commodity  of 
North  America^  except  Tobacco  (and  that  is 
the  Growth  of  only  Virginia  and  Maryland) 
is  in  the  leafl:  fubfervient,  either  there  or  here, 
to  our  Expences,  and  to  the  Support  of  the 
general  Interefl. 

But  befides  the  Duties  which  the  Weji -Indian 
Produce  pays  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  alio 
a  Britifi  Duty  paid  in  the  Weft-Indies.  I  fpeak 
here  of  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Duty, 
paid  on  the  Spot  by  all  Commodities  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Le[fer  Antilles.  From  this  Duty 
near  forty  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  comes  into 
the  Treafury.  This  is  a  dired:  Tribute  which 
the  Weft-Indies  pay  to  us  for  our  Protection. 
None  of  our  northern  continental  Colonies  pay 
any  thing  of  this  Sort  5  and  feme  of  them, 
after  immenfe  and  almoft  incredible  Sums  ex- 
pended on  them,  are  flill  burthenfome. 

Before  I  dole  this  Article,  1  think  it  not 
amifs  to  remark  upon  an  Extract  from  the 
Ciiftom-hoiife  Entries,  cited  in  the  Poftfcript 
to  the  Pamphlet  I  have  already  fo  often  men- 
tioned, which  was  wrote  purely  with  a  View  to 
depreciate  our  Wefi-Indian  Iflands,  and  to 
3  exaggerate 
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exaggerate  the  Importance  of  North  America'^ 
in  a  Light  independent  of  the  Weli'Indies, 

¥/e  there  find  *  the  Export  to  the  Wejl- 
Indies  in  the  Year  1758,  to  have  been  but 
^77 ^y^  1.  19  s.  II  d.  whereas  that,  to  North 
America',   amounted  to  1.832,948!.  13s.  10  d. 

In  order  to  difcover  the  extreme  Fallacy  of 
this  Proceeding,  you  muft  obferve  that,  while 
he  difplays  the  BritiJJj  Export  to  North 
America.^  and  to  the  Wcji-IndieSy  he  takes  due 
Care  intirely  to  fink  the  Import,  tba:  is  to  fay, 
the  Returns  to  Great  Britaifi  from  both.  He 
fhews  you  indeed  where  the  Britifi  Goods  go ; 
but  he  neither  flicws  vou  from  whence,  nor 
by  what  Means,  they  are  paid  for.  The  Au- 
thor is,  to  do  him  jullice,  too  knowing  in  his 
Subjed:  to  have  made  this  Omifiion  through  In- 
advertency. It  is   eafily  accounted  for. 

If  he  had  given  a  fair  State  of  our  Exports 
to,  and  Imports  from  North  America  and  the 
JVeJl- Indies  refpedively,  the  Account  would 
have  ftood  thus : 

1.       s.  d. 
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And  from  fuch  a  fair  State  of  thofe  Trades 
two  Things  muft  .have  appeared  j  firft,  that 
the  Returns  made  by  North  America  to  Great 
Britain  arc  exceffively  inferior  to  what  North 
America  receives  from  hence,  whereby  a 
Balla?tce  Jlands  againjl  North  America  oi  no  lefs 
than  1.184,265/.  1 3  J.  6d.  And  as  we  know 
that  North  Ajnerica  contains  no  Mines  of  Gold 
or  Silver,  the  Reader  muft  naturally  have  in- 
quired by  what  Means  this  Ballance  was  made 
up  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  Enquiry  would 
have  led  his  Attention  to  the  Wejt-Indiaj{Xi2,d.t', 
the  fair  State  of  which  would  have  difcovered 
the  fecond  Thing,  'vix.  that  contrary  to  the 
Cafe  of  North  America^  the  Returns  made  by 
the  PVeJi'Indics  to  Great  Britain  are  exceffively 
fuperior  to  what  the  Wefl-Indies  receive  from 
hence,  whereby  a  Ballance  fiands  for  the  Weft 
LtdteSi  of  nolefs  than  956,464  /.  2s.  yL  Now  as 
it  is  well  known  that  we  never  fend  Treafure  to 
■the  Weft-Indies  to  make  up  this  Ballance  (on  the 
contrary  we  receive  a  great  deal  from  thence) 
it  would  as  naturally  be  afked  how  this  Over- 
plus on  the  Side  of  the  PFcft-Iiidies  was  anfwer- 
ed  and  ballanced  on  the  Side  of  Great  Britain-, 
and  this,  upon  Examination,  would  appear  to 
have  been  done  by  three  Ways. 

Firjlj  By  our  Weft-Lidies  taking  upon  them- 
felves  the  Payment  of  a  very  large  Part  of  that 
exceffive  North  American  Deficiency,  a  Fadt  that 
would  clearly  have  (hewn  the  Dependence  of 
North  America  on  that  Trade,  without  which 
our  North  American  Colonics  could  never  pay 

3  ^o^' 
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for,  norconfequently  takeofF,ourManufa(5lures. 
Secondly  In  paying  for  almoll  the  whole 
African  Trade,  by  which  their  Importance  in 
anotherLight  would  have  become  evident.  And, 
Thirdly y  In  the  very  great  Sums  fpent  by  the 
Weft 'Indian  Planters  refident  in  Rngland-y 
whereas  we  derive  fcarce  any  Advantage  of  that 
Kind,  none  I  am  fure  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning, from  any  of  the  continental  Plantations 
to  the  Northward. 

All  this,  I  fay,  would  have  appeared  from 
a  fair  and  ballanced  State  of  the  Exports  to, 
and  Imports  from,  North  America  and  the  JVeJi- 
Indies 'y  and  this,infl:ead  of  lowering,  would  have 
raifed  the  vaft  Importance  of  the  Weji-India 
Plantations.  Whereas,  from  the  imperfecft,  and 
therefore  fallaciousState  of  it,  given  by  thatWri- 
ter,  an  inattentive,  uninformed  Reader  might 
be  apt  to  imagine,  thatGr^(7/£rzVj/;2  had  no  other 
Advantage  from  the  Wefl-IndieSy  than  (imply 
what arofe from  herExports thither;  than  which 
Suppofition  nothing  can  be  more  groundlefs. 

This  Writer  goes  ftill  further;  and,  as  it  were 
in  Triumph,  proceeds  tp  (liew  how  fmall  the 
proportional  Increafe  of  the  WcJl-hidiaTx'^dQ 
has  been  to  that  of  North  America.  This  is, 
I  believe,  very  lamentably  true  ;  but  after  what 
has  been  faid,  the  Reader,  I  imagine,  will 
of  himfelf  draw  a  Conclufion  from  it  dia- 
metrically oppoiite  to  that  Gentleman's  Wifli- 
es  *.  He  will  fee  (for  even  that  Gentleman 
F  2  will 

*Vid.  Int.  of  Col.  p.  35. 
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will  inform  him)  that  our  Weji-lndia  Trade 
has  been  cramped  merely  for  Want  of  Landy  and 
not  for  Want  of  Market.  Whereas  the  North 
America7i  Trade  has  extended,  becaufe  it  had 
Land  fufncient  to  bear  fuch  an  Extent  for 
Ages  to  come,  and  becaufe  it  found  a 
Market,  not  indeed  in  the  ILnglijOy  but  in  the 
French  Sugar  Colonies ^  which  had  alfo  increafed 
abundantly,  becaufe  they  (the  French)  had 
Land  in  Abundance,  in  the  Weft-lndies.  Com- 
mon Senfe  would  di6late  to  us  the  Scheme  of 
Acquifition  where  we  wanted, not  where  we  did 
not  want  j  and  the  fame  plain  Guide  would 
direct  us  to  prefer  that  Plan,  which,  by  the 
Operation  of  one  fingle  Principle,  muft  extend 
our  Trade  where  it  was  limited,  and  rectify  it, 
where  it  was  wrong  directed.  Acquifition  in 
the  Wefi-lndies  muft  increafe  our  limited  and 
decaying  Sugar  Trade,  and  at  the  fame  time 
recall  our,  extenlive  indeed,  but  erring  Trade  of 
ISorth  America^  from  French  to E;?^///Z) Markets. 

This  fingle  Confideration  might  feem  fuffi- 
cient  to  enforce  the  Propriety,  1  had  ahnoft 
faid  Neceflity,  of  making  Acquifitions  in  the 
JVeft-Indies  even  in  Preference,  had  that  been 
the  Difpute,  as  it  was  not,  to  continental  Acqui- 
fitions J  but  there  is  another  Confideration  re- 
fulting  from  the  fameFad:,which  in  myOpinion 
is  ftill  more  cogent. 

This  Author  has  Ihewn,  that  our  Export  to 
the  I'Veft-JndieSy  is  greatly  inferior  to  our  Ex- 
port to  the  northern   Colonies.     But  he  has, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  more  artfully,than  ingenuoufly,  omitted 
the  Proportion  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  call  for 
thefe  Exports.  In  all  the  BritiJJj  Iflands  it  will 
be  difficult  to  raife  the  Whites  to  90,000 ; 
Now  if  in  the  Year  1758,  thefe  90,000  con- 
fumed  877,5711.  19s.  I  id.  and  the  Inhabitants 
Q^ North  America^  v/ho  exceed  a  Million  and  an 
half,  took  off,  according  to  his  own  ftatingof  the 
Qu^eftion,  but  1.832,948!.  13s.  lod.  it  appears 
at  a  Glance  that  one  Man  in  the  Wejl-Indics  is 
worth  to  the  Trade  of  the  Mother  Country 
as  much  as  eight  are  worth  in  North  America, 
which  fliews  how  much  more  valuable  the 
Trade  of  the  Wejl-Indies  is,  than  the  Trade 
of  North  America^  in  Proportion  to  the 
Number  of  Inhabitants  j  and  if  we  were 
to  take  in  the  Extent  of  Territory,  we 
iliould  be  loft  in  the  Difproportion.  From 
thefe  Fads,  furnifhed  by  that  Author  for  a  di- 
ted:  contrary  Purpofe,  we  mull:  neceiTarily  in- 
fer it  to  be  our  Intereft,  not  indeed  to  contrad, 
or  in  any- wife  negled  our  continental  PolTef- 
fions,  but  to  attend  to  the  Increafe  of  thofe 
between  the  Tropicks,  as  the  primary  and 
leading  Object  of  our  Policy. 

To  return,  I  have  fhewn  that  the  JVeJl^ 
Indian  Trade  is  almoft  the  fole  Support  of  the 
African  j  the  principal  Support  of  the  North 
American  3  a  moft  beneficial  Market  for  the 
Eafl-Indian-y  and  a  very  great  Confumer  of 
eur  Home  Commodities.  Can  any  thing  more 
irrefiftibly  diredt  us  where  we  are  bound,  if 

our 
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our  national  Intereft  conftitutes  our  political 
Obligations,  to  acquire  and  to  keep  ?  efpecially 
when  we  take  into  our  Confideration  a  Matter, 
in  my  Opinion,  abfolutely  decifive  in  this  Con- 
troverly,  that,  in  North  America^  we  had  Land 
without  Bounds,  and  a  very  contraded  Mar- 
ket, and  that,  with  Regard  to  the  Weft-Indies^ 
we  had  a  Market  without  Limits,  and  Means 
of  fupplying  it  altogether  difproportioned. 

The  Reader  will  not  forget  that  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Treaty  v/as  an  ziti  poffidetis.  The 
French  admitted  our  Poffeffion  for  a  Right, 
they  did  not  even  defire  any  Reftitution  for 
which  they  did  not  profefs  to  pay  a  full  and 
jufl  Equivalent  i  France  left  the  Valuation  of 
the  Equivalent  to  ourfelves.  If  any  Offer  of 
theirs  appeared  unequal  to  what  they  a(ked 
in  Return,  we  were  left  at  Liberty  to  retain  our 
PolTeiiion,  for  the  Barter  was  only  to  take 
place  on  a  Suppofition  of  mutual  Conveniency. 
This  was  admitted  to  be  the  TOverning:  Prin- 
ciple  of  all  the  Exchanges  and  Equivalents 
propofed  in  that  Treaty. 

Now,  whether  Minorca  can  be  confidered 
as  a  full  and  jull  Equivalent  for  Giiadaloiipe^ 
which  was  to  have  been  ceded  in  Exchange  for  it 
by  that  Treaty,  is  what  I  propofe  to  examine  ; 
and  this  I  (liall  do  by  dating,  to  the  utmoft 
of  my  Knowledge,  and  the  bed  of  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Advantages  of  both. 

The  Adv'antages  of  Minorca  were  either 
political  or  comiliercial.  The  political  Advan- 
tages, which  we  were  faid  to  derive  from  that 

Ifland, 
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Ifland,  were,  that  by  the  PolTeffion  of  the  for- 
tified Harbour  of  MahoJi,  we  awed  the  pyrati- 
cal  States  of  Barbary  ;  that  we  made  ourfelves 
refpedable  to  the  Italian  Powers ;  and  that  we 
were  better  able  in  Times  of  War  to  fupport 
the  Operations  of  our  Allies,  and  diftrefs  the 
Mediterranean  Trade  of  the  Enemy. 

Thefe  Advantages  were  undoubtedly  in 
fome  Degree  real,  and  in  fome  Degree  im- 
portant. Let  them  ftand  at  their  full  Value; 
but  at  the  fame  Time  let  it  be  remeaibered, 
that  at  the  very  Beginning  of  this  War,  wc 
loft  Minorca-,  and  that  by  this  Lofs,  from  that 
Time  to  this  Moment,  now  near  fix  Years, 
we  have  fcarce  felt  the  leaft  Prejudice  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  Inftances.  We  ftill 
awed  the  African  States,  we  Hill  preferved  the 
Refpedt  of  the  Italian  Powers,  and  we  abun- 
dantly damaged  the  Enemy's  Trade  ;  the 
Pofleffion  of  Gibraltar  proved  fully  fufficient 
for  all  thefe  Purpofes. 

The  commercial  Advantages  of  Minorca  are 
very  eafily  enumerated  \  they  conlifted  in  one 
fingle,  and  that  no  very  confiderable.  Article. 
The  Minor  quins  fcnt  hither  the  Value  of  about 
500/.  annually  of  an  oi'dinary  and  little -efteem- 
ed  Wine.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
merce they  carried  on  v/ith  Great  Britain, 
except  that  in  return  they  took  fome  few  of 
our  Manufactures,  but  not  to  half  the  Value 
•of  the  Money  v/hich  wc  ourfelves  had  before 
fent  thither,  to  pay  our  Garrifon. 

Againft 
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Agalnfi:  this  refpedable  Return,  It  will  be 
neceflary  to  ballance  the  Expence  of  keeping 
the  Object  of  fo  defirable  a  Commerce.  In  the 
Year  1753?  a  Time  of  profound  Peace,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  pubHck  Accounts,  that  the  mihtary 
Eflabhihment  of  this  Ifland  coft  the  Nation 
74,293!.  The  civil  Government  had  wholly 
fwallowed  up  its  own  little  Revenue.  In  the 
Year  1 742,  a  Year  of  War,  the  Expence  arofe  to 
84,2311.  I  only  ftate  the  current  Expence  ; 
the  immenfe  Sums  from  Time  to  Time  ex-^ 
pended  on  the  Fortifications  are  totally  omitted. 
From  this  Idea  of  the  Value  of  Minorca^  we 
may  \\\  Part  eilimate  the  Damage  we  fuftained 
by  the  Lofs,  and  the  Solicitude  we  ought 
to  {liew  for  the  Recovery,  of  this  Poffeffion. 
By  loling  Mino^'ca,  we  loft  500  1.  per  Anniun 
in  our  grofs  Trade,  and  we  acquired  to  the 
Revenue  at  the  loweft  Rate  74,293!.  The 
political  Advantages  of  Mhiorca  are  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  fupplied  by  Gibraltar  ^y 
and  in  the  commercial  Light,  the  Lofs  of  that 
Ifland  has  been  an  annual  Saving  to  the  Nation 
of  the  Intereft  of  above  two  Millions  of  our 
national  Debt. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  by  this  Treaty  we  were 
to  have  made  no  Sacrifices  at  all,  in  Return 
for  this  Ifland ;  but  that  the  French  had  freely 
agreed  to  furrender  Af/;z(?rf£7  without  any  Com*- 
penfationi  may  it  not  be  Matter  of  fome  Doubt, 
whether,  even  in  that  Cafe,  it  would  have  been 
very  clearly,  or  at  leaft  very  materially,  our  Irv- 
tereft  to  accept  their  Offer.  In  whatfoever  Man- 
ner this-Doubt  may  be  refolved,  I  am  confident 

it 
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3t  would  be  the  Intereft  of  France^  rather  to 
give  it  up  for  nothing,  than  to  continue  at 
the  Expence  of  an  Incumbrance,  without  Dig- 
nity or  Profit,  and  which  can  add  nothing  what- 
foever  to  their  Commerce,  their  Strength,  or 
their  Reputation. 

But  they  were  fenfible  of  our  Foible,  they 
were  not  fo  difinterefled  as  to  part  even  with  an 
Incumbrance,  without  obhging  us  to  pay  an 
high  Price  for  it  j  but  they  took  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  imitate  our  Condu(5l,  when  an 
Obje(fl  of  the  hke  Kind  came  to  be  offered 
on  our  Side,  and  to  be  valued  by  them. 
Though  we  had  the  Generolity  to  pur- 
chafe  an  Incumbrance  from  them,  they  re- 
fufed  in  their  Turn  to  difburthen  us  at  their 
own  Charge,  and  they  declared  that  they  knew 
Belleijle  could  be  of  no  Ufe  *  to  us,  and  they 
dealt  accordingly ;  they  left  us  Belleijle,  they 
would  bid  nothing  for  it,  and  having  %  refufed 
to  fet  any  Value  upon  it,  they  compelled  us 
to  admit  the  Infignificance  of  that  Pofleffion, 
by  our  yielding  it  without  any  Compenfation 
whatfoever. 

They  were,  on  the  other  Side,  too  wife  not 
to  make  an  Advantage  of  our  Predilection. 
They  affefted  to  raife  Minorca  toConfideration, 

G  by 

*  Vid.  Hlft.  Mem.  of  the  Neg.  P.  27.  "  France  thought 
*'  the  keeping  of  Beliiefle  %VGuld  be  more  expenfive  than  profitable 
"  to  England." 

t  Vid.  Hirt.  Mem.  of  the  Ne^.  N»  22.  Art.  6.  "  // 
**  fie77is  as  if  England  offered  Bcllcifle  for  Minorca,  a% 
*'  YxM\Cfi  docs  not  alloiv  the  Importance  of  BcWc'idc^  the  two 
*'  Courts  will  retain  their  feveral  Opinions^  1  ngland  Jhalt 
'*  maintain  her  Csnqtiejl^  and  ¥ idixQC  Jhuil  have  Minorca." 
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by  the  Price  they  demanded  for  it,  and  requi- 
red for  one  of  the  word  lilands  in  Europe j  two 
as  well  circumftanccd  for  Trade,  as  any  in  the 
W(ft-I?2dies, 

To  fet  the  Propriety  of  this  Exchange  in  its 
full  Light,  I  lliail  take  a  very  (hort,  but  I 
hope,  a  very  fatisfa6tory  Method.  I  fhall  be- 
gin with  laying  before  the  Reader  a  naked 
Fad:,  a  Table  of  the  Value  of  the  Commo- 
dities imported  in  one  Year  from  Guadaloupe 
into  England.  On  this  I  fhall  afterwards  make 
a  few  explanatory  Remarks. 

Produce  !?/"  Guadaloupe  at  the  Englifh  Market^  from  Chrijl- 
mas  176c,  to  Chr'i/i?nas  1 7 61,  at  the  prime  Cojl. 

Value. 

Commodities                                                       /.       /.  d. 

Cocoa  Nuts         •  ■    ■■        ■                _— .       ii>497     °  o 

CofFee             66,261    i6  3 

CafliaFiftula     r                  ^                    3>ioo     8  o 

Tamarinds  . 1750 

33ry  Ginger       ■                         .                            2,713    19  o 

Sugar                                               405,022     4  o 

Cow  Hides             ■                .                   508     4  o 

Indigo                  ■ 462   18  o 

Cordial  Waters             ._,                         27     o  o 

Rum                    »                                - — »                775     o  o 

Succades            ■    ■                                .__             9*^   19  6 

Cotton                  ■■                 "                         112,792   10  o 

603,269     3     9 

The  Importance  of  this  Ifland  is  not,  like 
that  of  fome  other  of  our  PofTeflions,  a  Subjeft 
of  political  Reafonings,  and  a  Topic  of  idle 
Speculation.  Here  is  a  commercial  Objedt  of 
above  600,000  1.  yearly  Value.  It  would  be  as 
ridiculous,  as  unjuft,  to  accufe  the  Writer  of 
a  partial  Attachment  to,  or  a  fond  Preference 

of, 
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of,  this  Objed-,  fince  the  Greatnefs  of  it  is  no 
longer  a  Matter  of  Opinion,  but  of  Account, 
and  of  an  Account  too  moft  moderately  flated, 
iince  it  does  not  take  in  the  whole  Value  of 
that  Illand,  but  of  its  Exports  to  England  ov^^* 
as  that  alone  could  hitherto  be  exadly  afcer- 
tained. 

But  I  muft  inform  the  Reader,  ifl.  That 
the  two  principal  Ports  of  Scotland,  Glafgow 
and  Leitb,  have  carried  on  a  veiy  confiderable 
Trade  with  this  Ifland. 

2dly.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe 
continue  to  carry  on  a  greater  Trade,  than  any 
EngliJJo  Ifland  does,  with  North  Americay 
where  they  difpofe  of  their  Molafles,  as  they 
have  not  as  yet  fallen  into  the  Method  of 
making  Rum,  which  the  Policy  of  France  did 
not  fuffer  her  Iflands  to  make,  left  that  Spirit 
fhould  interfere  with  the  Brandies  of  France-, 
but  certainly  this  will  be  a  very  confiderable 
Article  of  Export  from  Guadaloupe  to  Great 
Britain,  if  we  retain  that  Ifland. 

3dly.  In  this  Year  the  Enemy  took  a 
great  Number  of  Ships,  and  fome  very  valu- 
able ones,  coming  from  Guadaloupe  to  Fng- 
land.  I  am  fure  it  will  be  a  very  moderate 
Computation  to  fl:ate  them  at  no  more  than 
50,0001.  Whatever  the  Value  of  them  might 
have  been,  the  Reader  mufl:  fee  that  tlierc  is 
juft  fo  much  Lofs  to  the  Table  I  have  given 
above  of  the  Exports  of  Guadaloupe  to  Eng- 
land. 

Thefe  three  Articles,  though  it  is  impoflible 
G  2  to 
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to  afcertain  their  jufl:  Extent,  are  yet  neceffa- 
liiy  to  be  taken  into  the  Account  of  the  Value 
of  Guadaloupe,  They  are  as  much  Fads, 
though  not  accurately  defined,  as  any  one  Ar- 
ticle ftated  in  the  Account  itfelf. 

In  every  Argument  concerning  the  Com- 
merce of  the  JVeJi-IndieSy  it  is  common  to 
lay  the  principal  Strefs  upon  the  Sugar  Pro- 
duce. It  is  certainly  relied  on  with  great  Re- 
fon,  becaufe  being  a  grofs  Commodity,  it  in- 
creafes  our  Tonnage  :  Being  low  in  its  original 
Price,  it  becomes  a  proper  Bafis  for  heavy  Du- 
ties, and  being  of  very  large  Demand,  muft 
have  a  proportionable  Effedt  in  the  general 
Ballance  of  Trade.  But  this  I  apprehend  is  not 
much  difputed.  The  Importance  of  this  Ar- 
ticle is  indeed  fo  highly  rated,  that  our  Weji- 
/W/Vz;^  Plantations  are,  in  common  Acceptation, 
confidered  merely  as  Sugar  Iflands  j  the  Advo- 
cates for  an  Extent  of  Territory,  in  that  Part 
of  the  World,  have  hitherto  dwelt  almoft 
wholly  upon  the  Benefit  of  fupplying  fo- 
reign Markets  with  this  Commodity. 

But  without  derogating  at  all  from  the 
Value  of  this  rich  Prod u<5tion,  there  is  another 
Article,  the  Produce  of  the  Weft-Indies  in  ge- 
neral, 2iX\^  oi  Giiadaloupe  in  particular,  which 
I  think  not  inferior  even  to  Sugar  (pofiibly  it 
may  be  of  ftill  greater  commercial  Confe- 
qucnce)  and  to  which  I  therefore  wi/li  more 
immediately  to  dired  the  Reader's  Attention.  I 
mean  Cotton  ;  of  which  we  fee  Guadaloupe  fent 
us  lafl  Year  to  the  Value  of  112,792!.  los. 

Our 
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Our  Manufad:ures  employ  annually  ubout 
13,000  Bags  of  this  Commodity.  Before  the 
Acquifition  of  Guadaloupe^  our  own  Colonies 
did  by  no  Means  anfwer  our  Demands ;  oirf 
great  Supply  came  from  the  heijant.  For  the 
greateft  Part  therefore  of  all  the  Cotton  we 
ufed,  we  depended  upon  Strangers  j  we  de- 
pended upon  a  Country  fo  frequently  infefled 
with  the  Plague,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
precarious  than  the  Supply  :  we  depended  upon 
a  Country  too,  to  which  we  fent  but  a  fmall 
Proportion  of  our  Manufaiftures,  and  a  vafl; 
Ballance  in  ready  Money. 

Thefe  Difad vantages  in  the  Supply  of  Cotton 
from  the  Levant,  deferve  our  moft  ferious  At- 
tention, as  they  ftrike  fometimes  at  the  very 
Being  of  a  confiderable  Manufacture,  and  at  all 
times  keep  it  in  a  precarious  and  dependent 
State  ;  for  as  often  as  the  Crops  in  the  Eaft  hap- 
pened to  fail,  as  they  frequendy  did,  we  have  in 
that  Cafe  before  this  War,  been  always  fupplied 
from  the  French  JVeft-lndian  Iflands  through 
the  Hands  of  the  Dutchy  who,  as  they  fupplied 
the  Market,  fo  of  Confequence  they  regulated 
the  Price,  and  allowed  the  Cotton  to  us  only  at 
fuch  an  advanced  Rate,  as  made  it  impoifible 
for  us  to  carry  our  Manufactures  to  Market  on 
equal  Terms  with  themfelves,  and  much  lefs 
with  the  French. 

The  Report  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  up- 
on the  Application  of  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Cotton  and  Linnen  Manufacture,  about  twelve 
Years  ago,  throws  a  great  Light  upon  this 
Subject. 

The 
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TVie  Report  fe^s  forth,  that  a  great  Part  of 
the  Manufadtures  of  hanca[Jnre,  are  com- 
pofed  of  Cotton  and  of  Linnen  Yarn,  and  that 
the  Dutch  and  French  have  the  Linnen  Yarn  at 
a  much  cheaper  Rate  than  our  E?iglijh  Manu- 
fadturers.  Now  it  is  certain,,  that  nothing  but 
the  low  Price  of  Cotton  can  enable  us  to  afford 
fo  high  a  Price  for  Linnen  Yarn  ;  for  if  we  muft 
pay  an  high  Price  for  each  of  the  two  c;;/y  Ma- 
terials which  compofe  thisManufadture,  it  isim- 
poflible  for  us  to  go  to  Market  with  either  the 
Cotton  or  the  mixed  Commodity  on  a  Par 
with  thofe  who  command  the  Materials  of 
both  at  their  own  Price.  This  is  no  Speculation, 
we  know  from  Experience  what  we  adtually 
have  fuffered  by  this  Defedl  in  our  Colonies. 
About  twelve  Years  ago,  on  account  of  a 
Plague  in  the  Levant^  our  Import  of  Cotton 
from  thence  became  altogether  Infufficient  to 
anfwer  our  Demands ;  our  own  Weft-hidies 
could  by  no  Means  make  up  the  Deficiency. 
In  this  our  Emergency,  the  Dutch,  as  appears 
from  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  beftirred 
themfelves  with  fuch  Adlivity,  Eoldnefs,  and 
Succefs,  as  to  threaten  the  Deflrudlion  of  all 
our  Manufactures  which  depended  on  Cotton. 

A  like  Failure  happened  in  the  Crops  of 
the  Le'vant  in  1760.  We  did  not  that  Year  im- 
port above  1,900  Bags  from  the  hevmit,  from 
whence  in  fome  Years  we  imported  10,000;  but 
was  theConfequence  the  fame  lafl  Year  as  in  the 
fameCircumftances  it  had  been  twelve  Years  be- 
fore ?  far  fiom  it :  Guadaloupe  in  this  Emergency 
threw5,oi3Bn2s  of  Cotton  into  our  Scale,which 

was 
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wasthenonthePoint  ofkickingtheBeam,andour 

Manufadtures  have  uninterruptedly  proceeded. 

The  Schemes  of  Monopoly  formed  by  the  Duicb 

were  baffled,  though  they  had  in  theYear  1761 

ten  times  their  former  i\dvantages,  and  were  not 

under  theNeceffity  as  formerly  in  J  armed  Veffels 

to  force  a  Trade  with   the  French^    who,  in- 

ilead  of  oppoling  them,  now  invited  them  to 

their  Market.     Giiadakiipe  then,  I  fay,  broke 

the  Meafures  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  this  very 

lad  Year  refcued  a  confiderable  Manufadure 

from  impending  Ruin.     In  that  Year  Guada- 

loupe  produced  5000   Bags,  which  is  double 

the  Quantity  of  Cotton  which    'Jamaica^  the 

greateft    and   richell:    of    our     Iflands,     ever 

produced  in   one  Year.      That  wealthy  and 

flourifhing  Ifland   fent  home  in  that  Year  but 

2125  Bags,  not  half  the  Produce  of  Giiada- 

loupe  ',  and  by  Retrofped:  for  feveral  Years  to 

the  Produce  of  Jamaica,  it  is  evident  that  the 

Cotton  Produce  of  that  Ifland  rather  declines 

than  increafes  j  a  Circumfiance  which  feems-, 

I  think,  plainly  to  mark  in  that  Illand  fome 

natural 

:{:Videp.  21.  of  the  Report  from  the  .Committee  re- 
lating to  the  chequered  and  ftriped  Linnens.in  the  Year 
1751,  there  is  this  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Antigua. 

Antigua,  Feh.i^,  1750-r. 
*'  Governor  Hcyliger  has  already  engaged  the  greater  Part 
*'  of  what  Cotton  is  made  in  the  Danifh  IJlands,  Santa  Cruz, 
*'  St.  John's,  St.  Thomas,  beftdes  the  vajl  Quantities. 
*'  of  that  Commodity  he  daily  imports  at  St.  Euitatia_/>-(?;72  the 
"  French  Iflands  in  ih'-ee  large  Sloops  of  his,  that  force  a 
'*  Trade  with  the  Inhabitants  of  the  French  IJlandi. — He  is 
"  at  this  Expence  to  com:  at  Cotton." 
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natiird  or  political  Unfitnefs  for  this  Produc- 
tion V  whereas  the  Growth  of  Cotton  in  Gua^ 
daloupe  continually  increafes  ;  and  I  may  ven- 
ture to  afTert,  that  there  is  an  high  Pro- 
babiHty  if  kept  in  our  Hands,  that  this 
Article,  as  well  as  every  other,  will  at  leaft 
double,  fince  not  a  Third  of  theLand  conveni- 
ent to  Ports  and  capable  of  Cultivation  is  yet 
cleared,  and  fcarce  any  is  fully  flaved. 

In  oneWord,  this  fingle  Article  of  Guadalou^ 
pan  Produce,  is  near  treble  the  Value  of  all  the 
Produce  of  all  the  Acquifitionsv/e  wereto  have 
made  by  Treaty  ;  and,  did  it  produce  nothing 
elfe,  it  is,  even  in  this  refpedt,  a  moll  defire- 
able  Objea. 

If  therefore  it  be  our  Intereft  with  as  much 
Cheapnefs,  with  as  great  Certainty,  and  with 
as  little  Difadvantage  as  poffible  in  the  Ballance 
of  Trade,  to  furni(h  ourfelves  with  Cotton, 
it  is  as  plain,  that  this  can  be  done  efFed:ually, 
only  by  retaining  in  our  Hands,  and  by  im- 
proving to  the  utmoft  of  our  Abilities,  thofc 
Places,  which,  from  the  prefent  State  of  their 
adlual  Export,  difcover  an  Aptitude  in  the 
Soil,  and  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Inhabitants, 
to  raife  a  Commodity  fo  necefTary  to  our  Ma- 
nufad:ures. 

If  we  had  as  minutely  infomied  ourfelves 
concerning  the  Importance  of  this  Conqueft, 
as  a  People  attentive  to  their  Interefl,  and 
jealous  of  their  commercial  Advantages,  ought 
to  have  done,  we  could  hardly  have  thought  of 
affording  Giiadaloupe  fo  low  a  Place  in  the 
Scale  of  our  Acquifitions. 

The 
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The  ingenious  Author  of  the  Intereft  \yas 
of  opinion,  that  the  Acquifition  of  Guadaloupe 
could  prove  no  Remedy  for  the  *  Scantinefs  of 
Land  fo  juftly  complained  of,  even  by  himfelf, 
in  our  Wejl -Indies.  I  hope  he  will  now  be  in- 
duced to  change  his  Opinion,  when  he  finds 
that  the  Produce  of  this  Colony  alone  is  already 
worth  above  6oo,oool.  a  Year ;  that  it  is 
very  near  equal  to  the  Produce  of  all  the  reft 
of  the  Rnglifld  Leward  Iflands  j  that  even  iaft 
Year  it  amounted  to  more  than  a  Third  of  the 
Whole  of  what  we  imported  from  all  our 
old  Weji-India  Plantations  put  together.  It  is 
very  well  known  to  every  Gentleman  in  that 
Trade,  that  the  Produce  oi  Guadaloupe  h2iS  this 
Year  exceeded  the  Produce  of  the  lad:,  as  the 
Produce  of  the  laft  did  that  of  the  Year  before ; 
and  as  probably  the  next  will  the  Produce  of  this. 
In  the  E?2gliJJ:>  Hands  it  will  be,  for  an 
Age  to  come,  the  very  beft  Market  for  Slaves ; 
and  will  for  ever  continue  a  very  good 
one,  not  only  for  that  Article  but  for  the  Con- 
fumption  of  all  Sorts  of  Bintifh  Manufactures. 

Another  Conjecture  of  this  ingeniousWriter's 
on  this  Subject,  is  likewife  overturned  byFadt. 
He  is  of  Opinion,  that  probably  -f*  none,  or  a 

H  very 

*  Vide  Int.  Page  46.  "  Tloough  1  am  far  from  thhiling 
*'  we  have  Sugar  Land  enough^  I  cannot  think  Guadaloupe 
"  is  fo  deftrahlc  an  Increafe  of  it." 

t  Int.  of  Co!.  Page.  46.  Ipcaking  of  our  keeping  Guada- 
loupe^ and  exporting  its  Sugars,  he  fays,  *'  Perhaps  the  a?nazing 
**  Increafe  off.ngViihConfumptiony  might  flop  mofl  of  it  here" 


\^t^  fmall  Qoantity,  of  the  Sugars  of  Guadd" 
loi^e  will  be  exported.  If  he  will  give  hini- 
felf  the  Trouble  to  enquire,  he  v/ill  find  that 
they  are  nearly  all  exported,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Coffee,  of  which  Commodity  we 
fee  this  Ifland  produces  to  the  Value  of 
66,261  1.    16  s.  3  d. 

But  if  neither  Sugar,  nor  Coffee,  were  ex- 
ported, but  the  Whole  of  each  Commodity  \ 
was  employed  in  the  Home  Confumption  ^  yet 
would  it  not  be  flill  a  very  material  Point,  that 
our  ownProduvf^s  in  one  Part  of  our  Dominions^ 
ihould  pay  for  our  Produds  in  another,  inftead 
of  our  being  obliged  to  pay  ready  Money  for 
them  in  foreio^n  Markets  ? 

Here  I  mufl  remark  with  fome  Concern  a 
Miftake,  which  the  fame  ingenious  Writer 
has  been,  I  know  not  how,  led  into  j  namely, 
that  this  Ifland  will  not  take  off  above  J 
1 00,000 1.  of  our  Manufacflures.  • 

If  the  Trade  of  Giiadaloupe  were  in  Reality 
confined  within  even  thofe  narrow  Limits,  I 
conceive,  that  the  entire  Carriage,and  mercantile 
Profit,  of  603,269  1.  3  s.  9d.  of  Produce,  the 
Ufe  of  above  5,000  Bags  of  Cotton  for  our  Manu- 
fa<fl:ures,  and  the  certain  Confumption  of  even 
100,000  1.  of  om  BritiJJj  Commodities,  would 
make  this* a  moft  valuable  Conquefl:,  and  wor- 
thy of  our  moft  ferious  Attention.     But  on 

what 

X  Int.  of  Col.  Page  47.  "  Though  our  own  Colonies  expend 
"  among  us  ahnojl  the  xvhoU  Produce  of  our  Sugar,  can  zve,  or 
*'  ought  we-,  to  pronvfe  ourfches  this  will  be  the  Cafe  ?  In 
'*  Guadaloupe,  1 00,000 1.  will  Jupply  them  with  Biitifli 
"  Manufaiiures." 
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what  Grounds  has  this  Author  been  pleafed  |p 
circumfcribe  the  Export  to  Guadaloupe   wM)- 
in   thefe  Limits  ?     FacH:  in  this,  as  in   all   ms 
other  Predictions,  fpeaks  diredly  againfl  him. 
TheNegroes,  foid  there  this  Year,  are  not  fewer 
than  4,000;    which,  at  only  30 1.    a   Head, 
amounts  to  1 20,000 1.     In  this  fi ngle  Article 
alone,  we  have  20,000  1.  more  than  this  Gen- 
tleman is  pleafed  to  allow  to  the  whole  Con- 
fumption  oi  Britijh  Manufadlures.    I  fpeak  of 
Negroes  as  perfecflly  equisralent  to  BritifJo  Ma- 
nufadtures,  or  to  Commodities  exported  from 
Great  Britain  on  Account  of  Guadaloupe ;  for 
whether  theBritiJ/j  Export  is  fent  to  Guadaloupe, 
or  exchanged  in  jlfrica  for  Slaves  for  the  ufe  of 
Guadaloupe^  certainly  the  Export  from  hence 
is  equally  to  be  put  to  the  Account  olGiiada^ 
loupe,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  theEx- 
port  from  Great  B7'itain^  correfpondent  in  point 
of  Time  to  the  Import  given  above  ;  but  in 
the  Year  1760,  the  very  Year  after  the  Re- 
dudion  of  the  lOand,  the  diredl  Export  from 
hence had'alreadyahiounted to  i  \%,c^bc}l.^s.iod 
and    I  muft  delire  the  Reader  to  obferve,  that 
Guadaloupe  has,  befides,  been  the  Market  for 
all  t\\Q  Frcjich  Prize  Goods  taken  in  the  JVe/i- 
Indies.    The  Precifion,  however,  which  I  have 
prefcribed  to  myfelf,  precludes  me  from  bring- 
ing  this   into  the  Account,  as  it  is  impoflible 
here  to  afcertain  exadtly  the  Value  or  Quan- 
tity of  thofe  Goods,  v/hich  has  however  been 
very   confiderable.      But   exclufive   of  thefe 
H  2  Prize 
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Prize  Goods,  andadmitting,contrary  to  fad,  the 
^gamediate  Export  from  hence,  to  have  been 
no  greater  for  the  laft,  or  for  the  current. 
Year  than  what  I  have  ftated  for  the  firft 
Year  after  its  Reduction  j  yet  this,  joined 
to  the  BritiJIj  Export  employed  for  Gtia- 
daloupe  in  the  Slave  Trade,  (which  I  have 
under  calculated)  will  raife  the  Demand  of 
Britijh  Produce  and  Labour,  occafioned  by  our 
PofTeffion  of  this  liland,  to  238,569/.  51.  lod, 
and  to  this  if  we  add,  as  v/e  muft,  the  Freight- 
age, the  Commiffion,  the  Merchant's  Profit  on 
the  Sale  of  the  BW/Z/Z)  Commodities  there,  and 
the  returned  Advantages  of  all  the  Produce  in 
the  Import  hither,  and  in  theRe-export  abroad, 
in  the  Manufadure  at  home,  and  in  the  Ex- 
pence  of  thofe  who  come  to  London  on  their 
Affairs,  it  will  appear  to  a  Demonftration  how 
extremely  lucrative  to  England  this  Ifland  is, 
even  in  its  prefent  Stateof  imperfed:  Subjedion 
and  imperfed Cultivation.  In  this  Manner  con- 
ledures  are  anfwcred  by  Fads ;  and  when  this 
Writer  fpeaks  of  a  Conqueft  over  a  -f-  People  of 
different  Language,  Manners,  and  Religion, 
as  not  worth  having  ;  and  of  its  Value  as  over- 
ballanced  by  the  Expence  of  keeping  it,  he 
mufl:  allude  to  fome  other  Conqueft,  and  not 

to 

t  Vide  Int.  Page  46.  "  J  Country  fully  inhabited  by 
**  07iy  Natiofi^  is  no  proper  Pojfejjion  fir  another  of  diJJ'erctit 
*'  Language^  Manner^  and  Religion :  Ji  is  hardly  ever  tenable. 
*'  at  lefs  Expence  than  it  is  ivo*th" 
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to  Guadakiife  ;  for  we  know  that  the  Expence 
of  keeping  Gtiadaloupe,  even  now  in  T  ime  i^' 
War,  and  when  the  Ifland  is  entirely  Frejich, 
is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Advantages  which 
we  derive  from  its  Commerce.  No  Difficulty 
is  found  in  keeping  the  unwarlike  Wefl-Indian 
French,  in  due  Obedience.  On  a  Peace  our 
Situation  will  be  ftill  more  favourable.  I  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  one  Regiment  will  be  fully 
fufficient  for  its  internal  Defence. 

This  Author  indeed,  knows,  that  with  Canada 
in  our  PofTeffion  we  muft  ftill  for  hundreds  of 
Miles  border  on  the  French^  or  Spaniards  J  ; 
*'  T^Joat  the  People  inhabiting  the  Frontiers, 
*'  are  generally  the  Refi/feqf  both  Natio?2s,  remote 
"  from  the  Eye,  the  Prudefice,  and  the  Re- 
"  Jlraint  of  Government.''  He  knows  and 
"  tells  us,  that  a  ||  "  vaji  Wildertiefsy  thinly  or 
*'  fcarce  at  all  peopled,  conceals  with  Eafe  the 
*'  March  of  Troops  and  Workmen.  Important 
"  Pafes  may  be  feized  within  our  Limits' ;  and 
knowing  all  this,  his  Apprehenfions  for  the 
vaft  Expence,  neceflary  to  retain  a  conquered 
Country,  if  applied  to  Canada,  are  reafonable 
and  well-founded  j  but  if  applied  to  Giiadalonpc, 
they  are  altogether  ill-founded  and  unreafon- 
able.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  fo  ingenious, 
fo  fenfible  a  Man  fliould  fo  confound  all 
Ideas  as  to  fuppofe,  the  fame  Dangers,  which 
may  exift  in  Canada,  a  vaft,  wild,  uncommer- 
cial, inland  Country,  of  an  extenfive  Frontier, 
and  retired  from  the  Eye  of  Government,   are 

to 

\  Vide,  Int,  Page  9.     ||   V'ldi  Int.  Page  5. 
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to  be  at  all  dreaded  in  Giiadaloiipe,  an  Ifland, 
jj^ivided  froin  every  Neighbour,  and  where 
■Jill  lies  irp  mediately  under  the  Eye  of  Govern- 
ment i  a  Country,  which  is  one  great  Scene  of 
Commerce,  and  which  holds  not  one  fingle  Cir- 
cumftance  in  common  with  Cafiada,  Guada" 
loupe,  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  Things,  mufl 
in  a  few  Years  be  almofl:  wholly  Engli/h  j  and, 
if  fuch  is  the  Confumption  of  our  Manufac- 
tures in  its  prefent  imperfe<fl  State  of  Culture, 
whilft  the  Idea  of  their  being  reflored  to 
France  preferves  a  ftrong  hold  on  the  Ima« 
gination  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  therefore 
reftraihs  the  Demand  for  'Engli[h  Manufac- 
tures ;  (a'Reftraint  which  muft  make  them  a 
very  rich  hmnediate  *  Treafure  indeed,  to 
whichever  Nation  they  may  fall  at  the  *Con- 
clulion  of  a  Peace.)  If  fuch,  I  fay,  is  already 
the  Confumption  of  our  Manufatftures  at 
Guadaloupe  under  thefe  unfavourable  Circum- 
ilances,  wh;it  mull:  it  be,  v^'hen  the  greater  Part 
of-  the  Inhabitants  come  to  be  Engliftj^  and 
have  no  other  Market,  no  other  Government, 
to  hope  for  ?  The  Obje(!tions  this  Gentleman 
mentions,  lie  equally  againft  every  Conquefl, 
which  has  hitherto    been    deemed    valuable 

amongft 

*  The  French  Inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe  have  moft  cer- 
tainly at  this  Day  in  their  Pofleflion  more  Ciold  in  Specie, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  other  Lcward  Iflands  put  to- 
gether. The  far  greater  Part  of  this  Treafure  muff,  im- 
mediately upon  a  Peace,  of  neceflity  in  one  Tide  flow  in 
upon  that  Country  whicli  fhall  then  be  Matter  oi  Guadaloupe. 
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amongil  Mankind.  According  to  fuch  Poli- 
ticians, we  are  not  to  take  Advantage  of  the*^ 
Induftry  and  Wealth  of  new  Subjects,  becaufe 
we  muftlive  in  Fear  of  their  DifafFec^ion  ;  and 
they  notably  think,  that  Nations  may  he  made 
great  and  powerful,  upon  Principles  which  are 
founded  on  Sufpicion,  and  Cowardice. 

This  Writer,  however,  on  maturer  De- 
liberation, feems  to  give  up,  in  feme  mea- ' 
fure,  his  Objedtion,  and  acknowledges  the 
Value  of  Guadeloupe,  provided  it  be  not  || 
bought  too  dear.  What  does  he  think  oi  Mi- 
norca as  a  proper  Purchafe  for  it,  fuppofing  we 
had  not  reiblved  to  furrender  it,  without  any 
Equivalent  at  all. 

Let  us  come  to  the  cornparative  Ertlraation 
of  thefe  Objedis.  We  agreed  to  exchange  an 
Illand  of  603,269!,  3  s.  9  d.  annual  Benefit 
to  our  Commerce,  an-d  a  Burthen  but  of 
20,000 1.  to  our  Revenue,  for  one  which 
yielded  in  Trade  but  500  1.  a  Year ;  and  was 
a  dead  Weight  on  the  national  Fund  of  above 
74,000  1.  at  the  loweft.  This  is  the  true  State 
of  GuadaJoiipe,  confidered  as  an  Equivalent  for 
Minorca  ;  and  the  Publick  is  left  to  judge  how 
far  our  commercial  Intcrefl  was  CQnfulted,when 

one 

II  Fule  Int.  Page  49.  «'  I  have  before /aid  I  do  net  deny 
*'  the  Utility  of  the  Conquefi,  or  even  of  our  future  Paffejjion 
**  of  Guadaloupe,  if  not  bought  too  dear. — The  Trade  of  the 
*'  Wefl:-Indi«s  is  one  of  our  moji  valuable  Tj'ades  ;  our  Pof- 
*'  [ejfiom  there  deferve  our  greatejl  Care  and  Jtteniion." 
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one   was  to  be  ffiven  in   Exchange   for  the 
Other. 

I  come  now  to  confider,  not  only  whether 
this  particular  Objed,  Minorca^  but  whether 
all  the  Acquilitions,  which  we  were  to  have 
made  by  that  Treaty,  put  together,  can  be 
confidered  as  a  juft  Equivalent  for  the  Lofs  we 
fliould  have  fuflained  in  the  Surrender  of  Giia- 
da  loupe, 

Thefe  Acquifitlons  then  were  Minorca,  Ca- 
naddy  and  Senegal,  together  with  the  lile  of 
Goree. 

The  neutral  Iflands,  Dominique  and  Tobago, 
cannot,  as  I  have  (hewn,  in  common  Senfe 
be  reckoned  as  Acquidtions  made  by  that 
Treaty ;  for  we  yielded  in  their  Place  to  France 
two  others,  «S^.  Lucicy  alone  of  infinitely 
more  Confequence,  and  St.  Vincent :  Thefe 
in  their  Place  I  lliall  confider  more  at  large  : 
At  prefent  I  fhall  examine  the  Value  of  all 
the  allowed  Acquifitions. 

Of  Mittorca  I  have  already  fpoken,  and 
the  Enumeration  of  its  commercial  Advan- 
tages was  quickly  finifhed. 

I  fhall  now  examine  the  Weight  of  Canada 
in  the  commercial  Scale.  To  avoid  incumber- 
ing the  Difcourfe,  I  have  thrown  the  Detail 
of  the  exported  Produce  of  Canada  into  a 
Table.  The  Sum-total  of  the  Export  of  Ca- 
7iada    to    Great  Britain  appears    to    confiffc 

principally 
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principally  of  Furs  and  Skins,  and  to  be  no 
more  in  Value  than  140 15  1.  17  s.  id.  a  Year.* 

*  An  Account  of  the  Qnantities  and  different  Species  of 
Goods  imported  into  England  from   Canada  from   Chrifimas 


1760  to  Chrijlmas  1 761. 


Quantities 
46  tons  I  ct.  41b. 

437'^- 
59  lb. 

398  !b. 

15  tons  6ct.  3  lb. 

120  ct. 

iSotons  I  hd.i9e; 

2,820  N-^ 

39,732  N» 

2,624  NO 

22  N° 

2,169  N*^ 

14,801  NO 

625  N" 

513  NO 

1,458  NO 

13,565  NO 

223  NO 

358  NO 

I  NO 

7,220  NO 

2,972  NO 

18,112  NO 

670  NO 

503  NO 

146  NO 

25  lb. 

98  gal. 

3  lb. 

10  1. 

lol.  I  IS.  6d. 

122  lb. 

48  ells. 


Amount  of  the  Value 


Brafs  wrought 
Adianthum  Nigrum 
Balfam  Natural     — 

Caftcreum  3  ^ 

Iron  Buihell  or  Cafl      — 

floops       — 

Oil  Train  ■ — 

Bear  Black        — — 

Beaver       • 

Buck  or  Deer  in  Hair 

Callabar  

Catt  ■ 

Deer  India  4  dreft  — 

Eik  

Fifher        ■ 

Fox  Ordinary 

Martin 

Martron 

Mink 

Moofe 

Mufquafh 

Otter 

Raccooa 

Seal 

Wolf 

Wolvering 

SnufF 

Spirits  Rum 

Whalefins      — — 

A  Clock  

Goods  feveral  Sorts 
Skins  Beaver  cutt  — ■ 
Sails  Foreign  made 


14,015     17     I 
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The  Reader,  habituated  to  the  Declama* 
lions  with  which  thePublick  have  been  fo  often 
amufed  on  the  Subje(5t  of  Canada^  will  un- 
doubtedly be  fomewhat  furprized  at  the  in- 
confiderable  Value  of  this  immenfely  exten- 
five  Country  ;  I  believe  that  thofe  Traders  who, 
deluded  by  the  popular  Cry  in  favour  of 
Canada,  ventured  to  fend  fome  Cargoes 
thither,  have  had  reafon  heartily  to  repent 
their  Credulity.  For  my  Part  I  never  entertain- 
ed a  very  high  0^_^inion  of  its  Importance  in 
any,  much  lefs  in  a  trading,  Light.  Yet  the 
precife  State  of  its  Commerce  has  fallen  below 
my  own  mean  Opinion  of  its  Value  j  it  is  even 
below  the  Income  of  very  many  private 
Eftates :  And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  Deficiency,  in  the  diredt  Trade  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britainy  is  not  compenfated, 
as  in  our  old  northern  Colonies,  by  an  exten- 
five  Traffick  to  the  We/i-Indies.  The  Trade 
between  Canada  and  the  Illands  is  abfolutely 
none  ;  and  it  has  happened  exactly  as  I  at  firft 
forefaw,  that  whatever  little  Trade  of  this 
Kind  was  carried  on  whilfl  Canada  continued 
in  the  Pofleffion  of  France^  muft  be  lofl  and 
at  an  end,  as  loon  as  ever  Canada  became  an 
EnglifJ:)  PoffefTion.  The  entire  Produce  of 
this  Province  might  be  imported  hither  in  one 
lingle  Ship  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  exifting 
Value  o^  Canada  to  the  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  14,000  1.  to  the  former; 
a  Ship  or  two  at  mofl  to  the  latter. 

The  laft  of  the  Acquifitions,  which  we  were 

to 
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to  have  made  by  that  Treaty,  was  Senegal  and 
Goree»  Properly  fpeaking  thefe  Settlements 
are  not  to  be  confidered  as  Acquiiitions  by 
Conqueft,  but  by  Purchafe.  We  did  not  retain 
them  under  the  uti  pojjidetis ;  but  we  were 
to  have  acquired  them  by  the  Ceffion  on  our 
Part  of  fome  other  Places,  on  the  Coafl  of 
Africa  :  But  let  them  {land  as  real  Conquefts, 
and  let  us  conlider  their  Importance.  The 
Value  of  Senegal  and  Goree  ariles  princi- 
pally from  their  fupplying  r  with  Gums, which 
we  were  before  obliged  to  take  from  the  French. 
By  thisAcquifition  we  alfo  add  fomething  to  out 
Supply  of  Slaves.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  Senegal  does  not  fupply  very  many 
Slaves  ;  and  that  thofe  brought  frcim  thence 
are,  of  all  the  Africans^  the :  leaft  adapted 
to  Labour,  and  confequently  bear  the  loweft 
Price  at  the  Wejl-India  Markets. 

It  is  not  in  my  Power  to  be  quite  as  exacfl  as 
I  could  wifh  in  this  Particular ;  however,  I 
have  not  negleded  to  acquire  the  beft  Infor- 
mation poffible.  None  of  my  Accounts  raife 
the  Number  of  Slaves,  exported  from  Senegal 
in  any  Year,  to  more  than  looo  ;  and  at  the  beft 
Price  their  Value  at  Market  will  not  exceed 
30,000  1.  The  Gum,  we  receive  annually  from 
Senegal^  may  be   worth  -about   7000  1. 

The  following  Table,  therefore,  will  fhewin 
one  View  the  Value  of  the  Acquiiitions  we  were 
to  have  made  by  that  Treaty,  and  the  Price 
we  were  to  have  paid  for  them  ;  and  whether 
all  thefe  Acquifitions  put  together,  could  be 
I  2  confidered 
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confidered  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  Lofs  we 
fhould  have  fuftained  in  the  Surrender  of 
Cuadaloiipe.        Ey  the  late  Treaty 

We  fhould  have  acquired  We  Ihould  have  loft 

1.      s.  d.  1.      s.  d. 

Canada,  worth  7  Guadakttpe,      "% 

annually         y     4»     5     7  *  worth  an-   >  603,269  3  9 

Minorca,  ditto,           500  nually          3 

Seneml  and  Go-  ) 

^  \    37,coo 


ree 


Total  Acquifi-  7 

non per  Ann.  J    S^O^S    '^  I 
"i^icthok  per  Ann.   551,753      68 


603,269      3  9  603,269   3  9 

Commercially  therefore  we  fliould  have  ioll  by 
the  Bargain  above  550,000 1.  a  Year,  and 
have  parchafed  what  we  retained  at  more 
than  ten  times  their  Value. 

But   if  we  take  into  the  Confideration  the 

Expence  of  keeping  thefe  Acquilitions  refpec- 

tivelv,  the  Account  will  then  ftand  thus : 

In  *  Canada  one  Regiment  ^.  20,000 

In  Senegal  and  Goree  one  20,000 

In  Minorca  four  Regiments        74,000 


1 14,000 

To  this  Charge,  if  we  oppofe  even  the 
whole  grofs  Value  of  the  Trade  of  all  thcfe 
Places,  there  will  be  found  an  Over-ballance 
of  Expence  more  than  Profit  to  the  Amount,  in 
time  of  profoundeft  Peace,  of  62,484!.  2s.  i  id. 

whereas, 

*  T  believe  the  Reader  will  fee  that  Tftated  this  Account 
mod  excc/Hvely  in  Favour  of  Canada.^  by  only  charging  Ca- 
r.ada  with  the  Ikme  Force  I  did  to  Guadaloupe, 
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whereas,  allowing  the  fameForce  to  be  kept  up. 
mGiiadaloupe  as  1  have  allowed  for  Canada^  and 
deducing  accordingly  20, coo  L  from  the 
Value  of  the  Prodace  of  that  Ifland,  there  will 
be  ftill  a  Ballance  in  Favour  of  Guadaloiipe  of 
583,2691.  3s.  9d. 

So  that,  on  making  the  heft  of  the  Bargain, 
we  muft  lofe  confiderably  by  retaining  all  the 
Territories  we  were  to  have  acquired  by  that 
Treaty.  The  only  Objed;  by  which  we  did, 
or  in  the  Nature  of  Things  we  could,  gain 
any  thing,  we  thought  proper  to  give  away 
without  any  Compenfation  at  all. 

Were  we  to  confume  at  Home  the  whole 
Produce  of  Guadaloiipe,  the  very  Duties  raifed 
on  that  Produce  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  whole  grofs  Produce  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  Acquifitions  which  we  v^ere  to  have  made 
by  that  Treaty. 

But  the  Fa(ft  is,  that  the  whole,  except  the 
Cotton,  is  exported,  and  the  Cotton  is  em- 
ployed in  our  Manufac^tures ;  the  reft  of  the 
Produce, which  I  fay  is  exported,  is  confequent- 
ly  to  be  placed  on  the  Credit  Side  of  the  Ac- 
count of  our  foreign  Trade. 

1  imagine  fome  melancholy  Reflections 
muft  arife  in  the  Mind  of  every  Perfon  the 
leaft  intel!io[ent  in,  or  concerned  for,  the  In- 
tereft  of  his  Country,  when  he  confiders  the 
immenfe  humiliating  Reverfe  of  Fortune,  which 
a  few  Days  would  have  made  in  the  Affairs 
of  Great  Britain  and  France^  if  Peace  had 
been  concluded  on  thofe  Terms.  France 
would  have   got  rid  of  a  Territory,    which 

ihe 
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fhe  could  neither  keep  without  Expence,' 
nor  enlarge  without  Danger,  and  fhe  would 
in  return  at  the  fame  Time  have  re-entered 
into  Pofleffion  of  a  moft  extenfive  and 
flouri{hing  Trade,  worth  at  leafl  three  Millions 
annually,  now  either  pofleffed  by  us,  or  ufelefs 
to  her,  by  which  fhe  would  have  been  enabled 
in  a  fhoit  Time  to  repair  the  Breaches  of  this 
War,  to  pay  herDebts,  to  enlarge  herRefources, 
and  to  breed  up  a  Number  of  Seamen  for  the 
Re-eftablifhment  of  her  Navy :  Whilfl:  the 
Englifh^  giving  ^  great  Part  of  this  very  Trade 
out  of  their  Hands,  and  incumbered  with  a 
Debt  of  a  great  deal  above  i  oo  Millions,  acquir- 
ed only  a  barren  Expence  of  62,484  1.  a  Year, 
without  one  fingle,  even  poffible,  Advantage  to 
our  Commerce ;  without  any  other  Confola- 
lion  than  the  Liberty  of  parading  in  boundlefs 
and  fruitlefs  Forefts,  and  amufing  ourfelves 
with  idle  Speculations  upon  the  Importance 
of  Canada. 

I  have  not  valued  the  two  neutral  Iflands, 
which  were  to  have  been  left  us,  in  this  Efti- 
mate.  In  common  Senfe  they  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  Acquilitions,  unlefs  you  fay  you  ac- 
quire when  you  give  away  ;  however,  I  think 
it  neither  wholly  unneceiTary  to  my  Purpofe, 
nor  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  Reader,  to  enter  a 
little  into  a  Detail  of  the  Value  of  thefe  Iflands. 
In  order  more  fully  to  difplay  the  Fallacy 
and  Unfairnefs  of  the  French  Proceeding  in  the 
late  Negotiation,  v/hen  they  prefumed  to  call 
any  Divifion  of  thofe  Iflands  equitable,  while 
thev  inflfted  upon  retaining  St,  Lucie, 

Of 
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Of  thefe,  called  neutral  Iflands,  'Tobago,  the 
mofl  Southward,  is  abfolutely  wild,  covered 
with  Woods,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Caraibs, 

St,  Vincent  is  neither  fo  fmall,  nor  fo  cover- 
fed  with  Woods  5  nor  is  it  thinly  inhabited ;  but 
mark  well  what  the  Inhabitants  are :  They 
are  firft  Caraibs,  to  the  Number  of  about 
7000  5  and  next,  free  Negroes,  to  the  Num- 
ber of  about  8000  :  Thefe  two  people  are  free, 
and  both  remarkably  jealous  of  their  Free- 
dom. 

The  French  imagine  themfelves,  and  poffibly 
not  altogether  without  Reafon,  better  adapted 
than  we  are  to  maintain  a  friendly  Correfpond- 
ence  with  Savages.  They  have  not,  however, 
notwithftanding  this  Advantage,  ever  ventured 
one  fingle  Sugar  Eftablifhment  in  this  Illand ; 
and  indeed  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Nature  of  fuch  Eflablifhments,  know  how  to- 
tally oppolite  fuch  a  Neighbourhood  is  to  the 
Exiftence  of  a  Sugar  Settlement,  which  is  not 
like  a  landed  Eftate  at  Home.  Its  Value  does 
not  confift  in  the  Land,  but  in  the  Number  and 
Goodnefs  of  the  Slaves,  in  the  Strength  and 
Convenience  of  the  Mills,  and  other  Build- 
ings ;  all  very  expenfive  in  the  Conftruclion,  and 
which  notwithftanding  may  be  all  deftroyed,and 
the  Slaves  cut  off  or  carried  away,  in  a  fuigle 
Night,  by  any  fudden  Incurfion.  A  Man  has 
not  hisEftate  impaired  and  damaged,  but  actual- 
ly annihilated.  No  Sugar  Colony  ever  yet  '^ou- 
riflied,  which  was  not  cleared  of  the  Caraibs ;  fo 
that  youmufl  either  have  purfued  the  deteftable 
3  and 
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and  dangerous  Policy  of  extirpating  the  old  In- 
habitants, or  have  received  a  mere  nominal  Pof- 
fefTion,  without  any  Advantage  from  Sl  Vijicent, 

But  it  vi^as,  in  Reality,  a  Matter  of  great 
Indifference  to  the  French ^  which  of  the  other 
neutral  lilands  you  cnofe,  or  if  you  chofe  all 
the  other  three,  if  you  left  them  St.  Lucie. 

They  were  well  aware  of  the  real  intrin- 
fic  Value  of  this  Ifland,  and  of  the  real  in- 
ligr/ificance  of  all  the  reft.  This  Illand  contains 
about  one  thoufand  Men  capable  of  bearing 
Arms ;  they  grow  a  great  Quantity  of  Cotton  ; 
the  Land  in  general  is  extremely  good.  No 
Illand  in  the  Wejl-Indies  has  a  better  Harbour, 
nor  a  greater  Plenty  of  Rivers  ;  add  to 
this,  that  its  Situation  made  it  of  ineftimablc 
Value  to  France^  becaufe  in  time  of  War  it 
forms  a  Sort  of  Barrier  to  Martiiiiqiie^  at  leaft 
in  our  Hands  it  would  be  the  Door  to  open 
our  Way  to  Martinique ',  it  lies  juft  to  the 
Windward  of,  and  not  feven  Leagues  diftant 
from,  MarWiiqite . 

If  our  Objed:  was  to  have  kept  from  the 
French  an  Ifland,  by  its  Situation  of  Confe- 
quence  to  them,  St.  Lucie  of  all  the  neutral 
Iflands  was  the  one  not  to  be  allowed  to 
France  ;  and  if  it  was  our  Objcd:  to  ac- 
quire an  Illand  by  its  Commerce  or  Situation 
of  Confequence  to  us,  we  fhould  never  have 
thought  oiDominique;  this  Ifland,  the  lafl  of  the 
four  neutral  ones,  has  moreCaraiuSj  and  is  little 
more  cleared,  than  T!obago  itfelf ;  but  even,  if  its 
intrinficValuehad  been  worth  Attention,  its  Si- 
tuation between  the  two  great  Iflands  of  Gua- 
dahiipe  and  Martinique^  would  render  it,  whilfl 

both 
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fcoth  thefe  great  Illands  were  in  the  Hands  of 
FrancCy  of  no  poffible  Advantage  or  Service  to 
us.  The  Moment  a  War  fhould  be  proclaimed, 
not  a  lingle  Ship  could  attempt  to  go  into,  or 
fail  out  of  Dominique^  without  falling  into  the 
Hands  of  the  French,     Martinique  lies  exa<5tly 
in  the  Way  to   intercept   every   thing  going 
from  Europe  to  Dominique,  as  Guadakupe  does 
for  intercepting  every  thing  coming  out  of  Z)<3- 
minique  to  Fur  ope ;   if  indeed  Guadaloupe  re- 
mained to  us,  that  Circumftance  would  give 
fome  Importance  to  Dominique,  which  lying  to 
the  Windward  of  Guadaloupe,  as  St,  Lucie  lies 
to  Martinique,  might,  if  we  could  forget  the 
Difference  of  intrinfic  Value,    be  of  the  fame 
Service  in  covering  our  Pofleffions ;  but  ifGua^ 
daloupe  is  given  up,  I  do  infifl:  upon  it,  that  not 
one,  no,  nor  all  of  the  other  neutral  Iflands  are 
worth  our  taking,  except  St»  Lucie  j  and  if  St, 
Lucie  was  of  fuch  Importance  to  France,  that 
ihe  could  not  part  with  it,  fhe  could  not  have 
refufed  paying  well  for  it  j  and  therefore  mufl 
it  not  aftonifh  the  Reader  to  find,  that,  wheri 
we  generoufly  made  fo  great,  fo  important  a 
Conceffion,  to  which  on  the  Terms  of  an  equal 
Partition,  fhe  was    no    way  intitled,  we    did 
not  take  that  favourable  Opportunity  of  work- 
ing on  the  Gratitude  of  the  French,  fince  we 
could  not  on  their  Juftice,  to  befeech  them  not 
to  dictate  to  us  too  hke  Conquerors;  to   tell 
them,  that,  if  St.  Lucie  was  nfeceffary  to  cover 
their  great  Ifland  of  Martinique ;  Guadaloupe^ 
even  in  that  Idea,  was   full   as  ncceffary  to 
K  cover 
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cover  our  ||  Lewiird lil^inds  -,  that  they  had  not 
more  Right  to  one,  than  we  had  to  the  other. 
If  this  Reafoning  did  not  prevail,  might  we  not 
have  imitated  their  own  Language  concerning 
BelkrJIe?  If  you  think  the  neutral  Illands  of 
fuch  real  Value,  you  are  free  to  keep  them,  and 
we  will  content  ourfelves  with  Guadakupe, 
Ought  we  not  to  have  made  a  Bargain,  fnicc 
we  could  not  make  an  Acquifition?  if  we 
were  not  to  take  Advantage  of  our  Conquefts, 
we  ought,  methinks,  to  have  made  fome  Ad- 
vantage of  our  Conceffions. 

If  we  mifs  this  critical  Moment,  and  fliould 
one  Day  find  ourfelves  to  have  been  miftaken 
in  our  Ideas  of  the  Wejl-lndies  5  our  Miftake 
in  all  human  Probability  will  be  for  ever  irre- 
trievable. The  French^  who  trufted  too  much 
in  the  natural  Strength  of  their  Iflands,  and 
were  lolled  into  Security  by  the  idle  Boaft  of 
their  Planters,  had  not  during  this  War  either 
in  Martinico  or  Guadahupe^  a  regular  Force 
of  one  thoufand  Men.  They  now  fee  their 
Error,  and  cannot  in  a  future  War  omit  to 
corredl  it  j  and  then  they  may  perhaps  find 

Means 

|]  Guadakvpe  liei  to  the  Leward  of  j^ntigua^  Nevis^ 
Monferraty  St.  Kits,  and  all  that  Cluftcr  of  i'ma.]\  Englijh 
Iflands,  and  confequently  ihcl'c  Iflands  are  moll:  liable 
to  be  attacked  from  thence,  if  it  returns  to  France,  and 
this  Ifland  ismoft  capable  of  proteding  them  if  it  x-emains 
in  our  Hands.  It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that  all 
fhould  be  facrificed  to  the  Idea  of  Security,  in  North 
'America^  where  we  wereinHnitiily  ftronger  than  the  French^ 
and  that  no  Notion  of  Danger  fhould  be  entertained  for 
our  valuable  Poffeflions  in  the  JVeJi- Indies^  where  we  arc 
inJinitely  v/caker  than  the  Frcmh,  i 
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Means  to  make  a  better  Defence  In  their  con- 
necled  Iflands,  two  of  them  larger  each  than  all 
our  Leward  lHands  put  together,  than  we  may 
be  able  to  do  in  our  fmall,  difperfed,  Scraps  of 
defencelefs  Land.  In  Reality,  the  i7*(?;;r/j  Pof-  '' 
feffions,  in  that  Part  of  Anwica,  feem  to  be 
the  Refult  of  Dehberation  and  Syftem,  and 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  People,  who  had 
both  a  full  Freedom  of  Choice,  and  Power  to 
enforce  it  j  our  Poffeffions,  on  the  contrary,  are 
irregular,  unconneded,  and  feem  to  have  been 
occupied  as  derelict,  or  as  ftolen  ;  and  not  as 
Choice  pointed  out,  but  as  Occafion  and  Ne- 
ceflity  would  admit. 

I  have,  1  hope,  fully  demonftrated,  that  the 
Acquifition  of  Guadaloupe  alone  is  not  only 
fuperior  to  that  of  Minorca^  which  alone  was 
put  into  the  Scale  again  ft  it,  but  far  fuperior 
in  Value  to  every  thing  elfe  united,  which  we 
fhould  have  acquired  by  that  Treaty,  upon 
any  of  thofe  Plans  the  Enemy  propofed,  or 
even  upon  thofe,  which  we  drew  up  agreeably 
to  cur  own  Dejires, 

1  iliall  now,  conformably  to  the  Plan  I  pre- 
fcribed  to  myfelf  at  firft  fetting  out,  endeavour 
to  afcertain,  and  to  obferve  upon,  the  Caufes 
that  may  have  induced  us  to  overlook  the 
glaring  Advantages,  which  refulted  from  our 
PoiTeifion  of  Giiadaloupey  and  to  enter  into  a 
Barter  fo  ftrangely  difproportionate,  as  that  of 
Guadaloupe  for  Minorca, 

I  muft  previoufly  obferve,  that  no  Man  can 
have  a  Difpofition  more  remote  from  the 
Defire  of  intermixing  any  thing  perfonal  in 
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this  Dlfcudion.     No  Man  has  a  more  fincere 
Veneration  for  the  Dignity,  or  greater  Refpedt 
for  the  Abilities,  of  the  Perfons,  who   were 
fuppofed  to  have  been  concerned  in  that  Ne- 
godation ;  but  it  will  be  eafily  allowed,  that 
the  moft  extenfive  Mind,  occupied  with  a  Va- 
riety of  great  Objecfts,  may  poffibly  overlook 
fome  minute  Details.     To  blame  for  not  being 
attentive  to  every  thing,  is  not  to  accufe  any 
particular  Man,  but  human  Nature  itfelf.   The 
tnoft  important  Confequences,  however,  may 
fometimes  depend  upon  fuch  Details,  and  it  may 
be  lawful  to  redify,  where  it  would  be  criminal 
to  reproach.     The  Truth  is,  that  neither  the 
whole,  nor  any  Part,  of  the  Adminiftration  is 
juflly  culpable  for  this  Millake ;  thofe  Perfons 
alone  are  to  blame,who,  for  Reafons  befl  known 
to  themfelves,  by  inflammatory  Declamations, 
by  idle  Suggeftions  of  Danger,  and  by  Sug- 
geflions  of  Profit  ftill  more  frivolous,  turned 
the  Eyes  and  Thoughts  of  the  Publick  from 
their  true  Intereft  ;  thofe  Men,  therefore,  and 
thofe  alone,    are  refponfible  to  their   Coun- 
try, and  to  their  Confcience,  for    obtruding 
on  the  Publick  a  Syftem,  which  fome  of  them 
might,  and  others  of  them  mull  have  known, 
to  be   totally   deftitute   of    any    one    rational 
Foundation. 

We  ought  not  to  forget,  who  they  were 
that  joined  this  Cry,  and  fwelled  it  into  fuch 
a  tumultuous  Loudnefs.  Many  Perfons,  from 
having  been  jealous  Rivals  of,  and  fometimes 
very  determinedEnemies,to  theProfperity  of  our 
N^rth  American  Colonies,  all  at  once  fell  into 

the 
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the  mod  affe(fled  and  ridiculous  Solicitude  fof 
their  Safety ;  they  pretended  to  think,  and 
had  Craft  enough  to  make  others  really  believe, 
that>  whilft  the  French  retained  any  footing  in 
Canada^  we  could  not  be  for  an  Hour  fecure  of 
ourNorthern  Settlements;  that  ourPeople would 
be  in  continual  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
inhuman  Maflacres,  and  their  Pofleflions  of  be- 
ing wafted  by  Fire  and  Sword;  that,  in  jfhort, 
without  fecuring  every  Part  oizWFrench  Canaday 
let  the  Value  of  our  other  Acquifitions  be  ever 
fo  great,  our  North  American  Colonies  would 
tell  us,  we  had  done  nothing  j  and  with  fuch 
furprizing  Induftry  was  this  abfurd  Clamour 
propagated,  that  Canada  came  at  laft  to  take 
an  entire  Pofleffion  of  our  Hearts  and  Under- 
ftandings ;  and  we  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  no  Ceftion  was  too  great  to  purchafe  this 
ineftimable  Security,  this  immoveable  Barrier 
of  all  our  Colonies ;  nay,  they  carried  the  Point 
much  further,  and  pretended,  that,  if  we  were 
once  in  Pofteffion  of  this  Territory,  we  had  litde 
clfe  to  defire  for  the  future  Profperity  both 
of  the  Mother  Country,  and  her  Colonies. 

This  very  groundlefs  Opinion  was  the  true 
Source  of  our  Negledt,  in  the  late  Negotiation, 
of  fuch  real,  commercial  Advantages,  as  might 
augment  the  Refources  of  Great  Britain.  And 
from  hence  proceeded  that  utter  Oblivion  of  all 
former  Maxims  of  our  Policy,  whilft,  under  the 
Name  of  Security,  we  fought  with  Eagernefs 
extenfive  and  unprofitable  Empire,  and  rejecfl- 
ed  moderate  but  lucrative  Acquifition.  This 
JBrror,  if  it  fliould  continue  to  gain  Ground,  may 

prove 
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prove  more  detrimental  to  us,  than  the  Lofs  of 
any  particular  Obje<3:,  or,  perhaps,  than  all  the 
Objects  of  this  Negotiation.  It  may  by  Degrees 
inf:i(fl  the  whole  Syftem  of  our  national  Poli- 
cy. I  hope  therefore,  that  it  will  not  bethought 
either  tedious  or  impertinent,  if  I  endeavour 
to  unravel  the  intricate  and  fraudulent  Scheme, 
hy  which  we  were  firfl  drawn  into  this  Error ; 
and  to  fhew,  that  the  firft-born,  the  favourite 
Offspring  of  this  new  Syffem,  was  of  little 
Value  either  in  itfeif,  or  for  thofe  Purpofcs, 
for  which  it  vi'as  pretended  to  be  fo  necffeary. 

I  do  not  fay  that  Canada,  which  France 
has  thrown  upon  us,  fhould  be  again  thrown 
back  upon  her;  but  we  ought  not  to  fufFer 
-ourfelves  to  be  fo  grofsly  deluded  on  this  Sub- 
ject", as  to  imagine,  that  in  this  Ceffion  fhe 
has  loft,  or  that  we  have  gained  any  thing 
fo  eiTential,  as  fliould  induce  us  to  acquiefce  iii 
the  Surrender  of  every  other  Advantage,  or 
in  the  Negled:  of  every  other  rational  Purfuit. 
The  Point?,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
Advocates  for  Canada  to  have  proved,  were,  I 
conceive,    thefe  three. 

Firfl,  That  the  Pofleflion  of  French  Ca- 
fiada  was  any  great  Acquifition  to  our  national 
Strength,  either  abfolutely,  or  in  Preference  to 
other  Objefts. 

Secondly^  That  our  Colonies  could  not  have 
had  a  rational  Security,  without  the  Poffeirion 
of  all  Canada. 

Thirdly^  That  the  PofTeffion  of  Canada^  in- 
tire,  could  give  them  that  kind  of  Security,  for 
which  they  defired  it. 
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T  apprehend  they  have  proved  hone  of  thefe 
three,  which  are  the  material,  Points ;  and  I 
hope  to  {hew  that  they  cannot   prove  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  able  Writer,  whofe 
Steps  I  have  hitherto  attended,  or  any  other, 
has  made  a  fingle  diredl:  Aflertion  in  Favour  of 
the  commercial  Advantages  of  Cajiada,  In- 
deed the  whole  Skill  and  Maftery  of  thofe,who 
managed  that  Side  of  the  Queftion,  conlifled 
in  two  Artifices :  Firft,  In  palpably  mif-ftating 
the  Queftion,  by  fuppofing  that  thofe,  who 
thought  other  Objed:s  more  defirable  than. 
Canada,  were  for  including,  under  the  Deno- 
mination -  of  Canada,  every  thing  which  lay 
beyond  the  Mo^mtains.  But  the  Fad:  was 
quite  otherwifci  that  Scheme,  which  oppofed 
the  Npceflity  of  our  retaining  all  Canada,  pro- 
pofed  eur  acquiring  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  whole  Country  to  the  River  St.  haurence, 
and  thence  all  along  the  Southward  of  theLakes, 
and  to  the  MiJJifippi,  or  at  leaft  to  the  River  5/. 
yerome,  Thefe  Boundaries,  they  were  of  ^ Opi- 
nion, gave  them  an  immenfe  Enlargement  of 
Territory  ;  and,  indeed,  every  thing  either  of 
Strength  or  Value  in  No7'tb  America.  Having 
fecured  thefe,  they  were  of  Opinion,  that,  if 
the  French  fhould  afterwards  hold  out  their 
contracfted  and  crippled  Canada,  as  an  Indem- 
nification for  any  of  our  valuable  Conquefts, 
we  ought  rather  to  leave  it  to  them,  than  to 
make  fo  difadvantagcous  a  Change,  This  was 
the  real  Scheme  propofed,  and  that  which 
they,  who  wanted  to  confine  our  whole  At- 
tention to  Canada,  ought  to  have  oppofed  j  but 

they 


they  oppofed  a  Phantom  of  their  own  raifing^ 
and  argued  as  if  there  was  no  Medium  between 
not  acquiring  Canada,  and  acquiring  nothing. 
'As  they  contradled,  in  this  confufed  Way  of 
fpeaking,  the  Ideas  of  their  Adverfaries,  fo  by 
the  fame  Confufion  they  enlarged  their  own  j 
and  confequently  argued  as  if  the  Acquifition 
of  Canada,  and  of  all  North  America,  was  one 
and  the  fame  thing  :  This  was  the  Firft  of 
their  Arts. 

The  Second  was,  dwelling,  in  Seafon  and 
out  of  Seafon,  on  the  general  Value  of  our 
prefent  Commerce  with  North  America  5  and 
leaving  it  to  the  Reader,  if  he  pleafed,  to  draw 
a  Conclufion  in  Favour  of  further  Acquifitions 
there  ;  and  particularly  in  Favour  of  Ca?2ada^ 
which  happens  to  be  in  that  Part  of  the 
World. 

But  this  general  andconfufedMethod  of  Rea- 
foning,  fo  favourable  to  Deceit  and  Impofition, 
muft  alfo  be  quitted,  before  we  can  come 
to  any  precife  and  accurate  Ideas  on  this  Que- 
ftion. 

The  general  Name  of  North  America  is 
^pt,  and  it  is  fo  intended  by  the  Panegyrijls  of 
Canada,  to  miflead  us  into  an  Opinion,  that  all 
the  Colonies,  included  in  that  common  Name, 
partake  of  the  fame  common  Circumflances, 
and  trade  with  us  upon  the  fame  Terms.  No- 
thing can,  however,  be  more  fallacious  than 
this  Notion.  Our  Colonies,  on  that  vaft  Con- 
tinent, are  of  two  Kinds,  and  under  Circum- 
ftances  extremely  different  from  each  other ; 
and  we  can  never  reafon  concerning  them  with 

any 
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ny  tolerable  Precifion,  without  keeping  this 
DilHnd:ion  continually  before    us.      By    the 
Means  of  this  Diftindion,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  acquire  fomewhat  jufter  Ideas  of  our  Co- 
lony Interefts,   than  we  feem  to  have  hitherto 
entertained;  and  even,  as  Matter  of  Speculation, 
thefe  Enquiries  are  not  wholly  unworthy  the 
Regard  and  Study  of  every  literate  EngUJliman, 
The  Colonies   to   the  Northward,   on  this 
Continent,  are  IS^ova  Scotia,  the  four  Provinces 
of  New  England,  Neiv  York,  Penfihania,  and 
the  two  Jerfcys.     All  thefe  have  very  little  di- 
redt  Trade  with  Great  Britain :  I   mean  they 
have  nothing,  with  which  they  can  repay  us 
for  the  Commodities  they  draw  from  hence: 
They  only   trade  with  England  circuitoufly ; 
either  through  the  Weft-Indies,  which  is  to  us 
the  mofl  advantageous  Part  of  their  Trade ; 
or  through  foreign  jEz/rc^£'««  Countries,  which, 
however     neceflary,     is    a     dangerous    and 
fufpicious  Channel.     Our  EngliJJ)  Ships  meet 
theirs  with  the  fame  Commodities,  at  the  fame 
Markets;  and,  if  thefe    Markets   happen  to 
be  overftocked,  we  interfere  with,  and  confe- 
quently  hurt,  each   other.     But  what  is  ftill 
more  material,  there  is  much  Reafon  to  fufped:, 
that  no  fmall  Part  of  the   Benefit  of  our  North 
American  Trade  is,  by  this  Means,  loft  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  paffes  to  Foreigners,  and 
fometimes  to  Enemies.     Thefe  northern  Pro- 
vinces are  in  EfFed:  not  fubie(ft  to  the  A(5l  of 
Navigation,  or  to  the  other  Ads,    which  have 
finceincreafedtheNumber  of  enumerated  Com- 
moditities,  becaufe  excepting  only  fome  Furs, 
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they  do  not  trade  In  any  fuch  Commodities. 
They  are  therefore  neither  obUged  diredly  to 
bring  their  Goods  to  England -,  nor,when  they 
have  carried  them  to  other  Countries,  are 
they  neceffitated  to  take  Rngland  in  their  Way 
home.  Whereas  all  the  Colonies,  which  pro- 
duce any  of  the  enumerated  Commodities,  un- 
der  whatever  Relaxations,  are  always  fubjecl  to 
the  one  or  other  of  thefe  Regulations.  For  In- 
ilance.  Ships  horn  Bo/Ion  may  carry  Fifli,  Corn, 
and  Provifions,  to  Frajice  or  Italyj  and  return 
again  diredlly  to  Bofion^  loaden  with  foreign 
Commodities,  fubjedt  to  no  other  Check  than 
what  mufl:  be  confidered  as  none,  that  of  a 
Cuftom-houfe  Officer  in  their  own  Colony. 

But  the  fouthern  Colonies  of  this  fame  Con- 
tinent, I  mean  Virginia^  Maryland^  the  Caro- 
linaSy  and  Georgia,  are  under  quite  different 
Circumftances.  They  produce  many  Com- 
modities, which  jire  immediately  demanded 
at  the  EjigliJIo  Market,  fuch  as  Tobacco,  Rice, 
and  Indigo;  all  which,  being  enumerated  in 
the  Adt  of  Navigation,  mufl:,  according  to 
that  Ad:,  be  brought  to  the  jE«^///6  Market, 
and  to  no  other.  And  in  theAdt,  which  permits 
fome  of  thefe  Commodities  to  be  fent  under 
fome  Reftridions  to  the  Countries  South  of 
Cape  Finiiierrc,  a  Precaution  is  inferted,  that  the 
Veffels,  concerned  in  that  Trade,  mufl  take 
Great  Britain  in  their  Way  home  ;  by  which 
they  are  eftedtually  prevented  from  making 
their  Returns,  or  any  Part  of  them,  in  foreign 
Merchandize. 

But 
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But  to  fet  more  clearly  before  the  Reader 
the  Difference  between  thofe  two  kinds  of 
Colonies,  I  muftobferve,  that  N'ew  Englafidy 
the  moft  populous  of  our  Settlements,  fent  hi- 
ther in  1 76 1,  Commodities  to  the  Value  only  of 
^25,985!.  8s.  I  id.  New  Tork  only  21,6841.10s, 
3  d.  and  Fenfilvania  only  22,404!.  13  s.  11  d. 
But  the  Moment  you  pafs  this  Line,  which  di- 
vides the  Colonies  to  the  Southward,  the  Cafe 
is  at  once  extremely  altered.  Virginia  2Si^Mary^ 
land  exported  hither  in  that  Year  357,228]. 
7  s.  4d.  and  G?ro//;/^  206,534!.  2  s.  2d.  If 
we  look  to  our  two  new  Colonies,  or  the  two 
Extremities  of  that  Continent  to  the  North 
and  South,  this  Difference  will  in  Proportion 
be  full  as  confpicuous,  Georgia  exported  hi- 
ther to  the  Value  of  6,074!.  3  s.  9  d.  "This 
is  indeed  little  j  but  AVj^  Scotia^  tho'  the 
Settlement  there  was  planned  with  the  utmoft 
Wifdom,  though  a  Million  of  Money  has 
been  already,  within  a  very  few  Years,  expended 
upon  it,  and  though  that  enormous  Sum  has 
been  applied  with  the  moil  diftinguidied  Oeco- 
nomy  and  Management,  yet  that  Settlement  has 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  return  Commodities 
to  more  than  18I.  3s.  Value  per  ann.  for  that 
was  the  Whole  of  thtir  laft  Year's  Export. 

The  Southern  continental  Colonies,  in  their 
Commerce  with  us,  bear  a  much  nearer  Re- 
femblance  to  the  Weji -Indies^  than  to  their 
northern  Neighbours ;  and  an  Augmentation 
of  Territory,  were  it  at  all  wanted,  as  it  is  not, 
in  that  Part  of  the  World,  would  be  there 
very  near  as  defireable  in  a  commercial  Light, 
L  2  as 
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fls  an  Augmentation  in  the  WeJl'Jndm,  But 
the  Acquifuion  of  Canada  is  an  Acquifi- 
tion,  not  to  thefe  fouthern,  but  to  the  noriherti 
Provinces.  From  its  Climate,  it  cannot  trade 
with  Great  Britahiy  but  in  Furs,  of  which 
we  have  already  i^^w  the  Value,  because  it  can 
produce  no  other  enumerated  Commodity;  and 
from  its  Situation,  it  is  as  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cuitous Trade  with  the  JVeJi-hidies,  by  which 
our  old  northern  Colonies  are  chiefly  fupported. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  faid,  or  infinuated, 
of  the  Advantages  of  Canada,  by  an  Infe- 
rence from  the  Advantage  derived  from  our 
North  American  Colonies  in  general,  is  al- 
together groundlefs  and  fallacious.  But  to 
induce  us  the  more  ealily  to  repofe  all  our 
Delires,  and  to  caft  all  our  Cares  upon  Canada, 
they  ufe  another  Art,  which,  though  in  ftridl 
Argument  it  is  lefs  than  nothing,  yet  to  thofe 
who  propofe  it,  ferves  ufeful  Purpofes ;  it 
tends  to  divert  our  Minds  from  the  true  State  of 
theQiicrtion;  they  endeavour  therefore  to  amufe 
us  with  an  Expectation,  that  the  vafi:  Inland 
Trads  about  the  Ohio,  removed  from  all  ma- 
ritime Communication  by  their  Diftance,  and 
by  the  Interpofition  of  great  Mountains,  may 
one  Day  be  made  greatly  fubfervient  to  our 
Commerce  by  raifing  feveral  ufeful  Commo- 
dities, for  which  we  have  a  Demand  in  Eng- 
land.  In  this  Point,  as  in  all  others,  relative 
to  this  important  Queflion,  they  play  mofl 
infuffcrably  upon  the  fuppofed  Ignorance,  and 
Credulity,  of  their  Readers. 

In  the  fiifi:  Place,  they  endeavour  to  prevail 
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bn  us  to  throw  away  extenfive,  cxifting,  real, 
immediateAdvai}tages,in  Hopes  of  thofe  which, 
even  on  their  own  ftating,  are  but  fpeculative, 
remot-e'y  future,  contingent,  and,  if  at  all  pof- 
fible,  depending  upon  a  thoufand  Accidents. 
They  flatter  us,  tor  Inftance,  with  an  Idea,  that 
we  ihall  one  Time  or  other  be  able  to  raife 
raw  Silk,  and  alfo  with  Profit  to  tranfport 
Hemp  from  the  Heart  of  that  remote  Con- 
tinent; when  we  know  that  this  Commodity 
of  Hemp  in  our  old  Settlements,  in  Climates 
full  as  favourable  to  its  Growth,  and  in  Si- 
tuations near  the  Sea,  and  therefore  infinitely 
more  iavourable  to  its  Export,  never  has  hi- 
therto been  cultivated  to  any  Advantage,  but 
has  even  refifled  parliamentary  Encouragements 
and  Bounties,  almoft  equal  to  its  native  Value, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  this  Point  feems  at 
length  to  be  given  up  by  the  Legiflature  as  iu 
Defpair,  and  the  Ad:  for  granting  this  inef- 
fedual  Bounty  has  been  fuffered  to  expire. 

To  the  other  Promlfe  of  raw  Silk  the  fame 
Anfwer  may  be  given.  When  we  find  our 
maritime  Colonies  of  Ca7'olina  and  Georgia^ 
which  extend  in  Length  500  Miles,  and  as 
much  in  Breadth,  which  are  far  more  favour- 
able in  their  Situation,  becaufe  more  fouthern 
in  their  Climate,  fo  abounding  in  this  Pro- 
duce, as  not  to  be  able  to  grow  a  fufScient 
Number  of  Mulberry  Trees  for  their  Worms, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  Time  for  us 
to  think  of  looking  for  an  Extent  of  Territory, 
in  order  to  raife  raw  Silk ;  I  am  afraid  this  is 
a  Speculation  fur  a  very  late  Pofterity  indeed. 

1  It 
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It  is  really  plea fant  to  obferve  an  ingenious 
Theorift,  draining  at  the  higheft  Pitch  of  his 
Erudition  to  prove,  what  nobody  has  ever 
thought  of  difputing  with  him,  that  an  Inland 
Commerce  has  been  in  former  Ages,  and  is 
ilill  carried  on  in  many  Parts  of  the  World, 
to  Advantage;  I  fay  it  is  pleafant,  becaufe 
he  feldom  thinks  fit  to  mention  the  Commo- 
dities in  which  this  Trade  is  carried  on,  ncr 
the  Circumftances  of  thofe  who  manage  it  j 
and  confequently  leaves  us  intirely  at  a  Lois, 
in  what  Manner  to  apply  thofe  Fads  to  the 
Point  in  Queftion.  In  mofl  of  the  Inftances 
which  he  has  produced,  fuch  an  Explanation 
would  make  full  againft  him.  And,  if  I  were 
not  in  Fear  that  I  had  already  trefpaffed  too 
much  on  the  Reader's  Patience,  I  could  de- 
monftrate,  that  Imagination  can  hardly  carry 
Extremes  to  a  greater  Diftance,  than  there 
is  between  the  Examples  which  this  Author 
produces,  and  the  Objects  to  which  he  would 
apply  them.  From  this  Apprehenfion  of  being 
too  minute,  I  have  here  omitted  the  Argu- 
ment at  large,  which  originally  made  a  Part 
of  this  Difcourfe,  and  which  may  poiTibly 
appear  at  fome  other  Time,  and  in  a  more 
particular  Dilcuffion  concerning  the  Policy  of 
our  Colonies. 

But  why  fhould  we  refort  to  foreign  Coun- 
tries and  remote  Times,  for  Examples,  when 
we  have  all  the  proper  Means  of  Information 
at  Home,  and  as  it  were  immediately  under 
our  Eyes?  Can  it  not  be  proved,  that  it  is  by  no 
Means  the  Extent  of  our  Colonies  into  the 
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Inland  Parts,  which  has  caufed  the  increafed 
Confumption  of  our  Manufactures  in  North 
America^  but  the  Increafe  in  the  maritfme 
Parts,  and  near  the  navigable  Rivers,  the  Bene- 
fit of  which  cannot  extend  very  far.  Goods 
produced  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  muft,  in 
their  Way  to  our  northern  Sea  Ports,  firil  af- 
cend  the  Streams,  that  fall  from  the  weftern 
Sides  of  thefe  Mountains  ;  and  then,  in  de- 
fccnding  the  Streams,  which  fall  from  the 
eaftern  Sides,  muft,  from  the  many  Rifts  and 
Falls  in  thofe  Streams,  be  fo  often  unloaded 
and  reloaded,  that  we  can  entertain  no  Hopes 
of  feeing  at  our  Markets  any  raw  heavy  Com- 
modities raifed  in  thofe  Countries  j  yet  fuch 
alone  are  the  Commodities  which  thofe  Coun- 
tries could  raife,  or  which  our  Policy  would  fuffer 
to  be  tranfported  from  thence  to  a  foreign 
Market. 

Let  us  not  amufe  ourfelves  with  vain 
Speculations !  As  far  as  the  Profits  of  Indian 
Trade  extend,  fo  far,  and  no  further,  the  Tra- 
montine  Colonifl:  may  deal  with  us.  When 
this  Fund  is  exhaufted,  they  can  no  longer  be 
ufeful  to  us  J  they  muft  manufacture  for  them- 
felves,  or  they  muft  degenerate  into  Savages. 
The  Surplus  of  a  rude  new  Agriculture,  to  be 
tranfported  under  every  poflible  Difadvantage, 
can  be  no  Ballance  for  Manufactures  which 
have  had  the  laft  Hand,  and  are  to  be  fent  to 
them  under  all  the  fame  Difadvantages. 

The  Author  of  the  Interejl  may  have  heard 
fomething  of  the  State  of  the  Settlers,  efpe- 
cially  the  back  Settlers  in  Tenfyhania.   "  likcy 
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*  jnamifaBiireifays  *  Douglas,  perhaps  nme  Parts 
"  in  ten  of  all  they  wear''  They  make  Linen 
even  for  Exportation.  The  mofldiftant  of  thofe 
People  live  at  no  very  greatDiftance  from  theSea, 
they  are  extremely  induftrious  and  frugal;  and 
yet,  with  all  their  Agriculture  and  Manufac- 
ture, and  with  all  their  Frugality  and  Induftry, 
they  are  none  of  them  in  a  very  opulent  Con- 
dition. They  are  indeed  far  from  culpable;  it  is 
their  Situation  alone  that  is  to  be  blamed.  But 
were  we  willing  to  admit  all,  and  more  than 
he  urges  in  Favour  of  this  hypothetical  inland 
Commerce,  in  the  Name  of  Heaven  what  Ar- 
gument does  this  furnifh  for  the  Neceffity  of 
keeping  Canada  ?  Thefe  Ohio  Countries  never 
compofed  any  Part  of  Canada ;  nor  was  any 
Part  of  Nova  Scotia  included  in  it.  Is  it  for 
want  of  Territory  that  he  is  pleafed  to  claim 
Canada?  Our  old  PoiTeffions,  and  our  reco- 
vered Rights  in  North  America,  contain  Land 
for  raifing  Hemp  and  raw  Silk  fufficient,  not 
only  for  our  own  Market,  but  equal  to  what 
is  exported  in  the  Courfe  of  Trade  from  and 
to  all  the  Parts  of  the  known  World.  Thefe 
old  PofTeflions  and  recovered  Rights,  inde- 
pendent of  Canada^  contain  a  Territory  ex- 
tending on  the  Coafl:  upwards  of  1500  Miles 
in  Length,  and  in  many  Places  600  within 
Land.  A  Territory  as  large  as  France,  Spaifi 
and  Germany  taken  together,  and  much  more 

than 
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than  fufiicient  for  the  Support  of  at  leaft  thirty 
Millions  of  Inhabitants,  poffibly  as  many  Sub- 
jects as  our  Prudence  ought  to  delire,  becaufe 
they  are  as  many  as  our  Strength  will  enable 
us  to  govern.  Notwithftanding  this  immenfe 
Extent  of  Territory,  to  hear  this  Writer,  one 
would  imagine,  we  were  confined  to  fome 
pitiful  Rock  of  a  few  Acres,  and  ftifled  for 
want  of  Elbow  Room  : 

JEJluat  infelix  angiifio  Imite  Mimdl^ 

JJt  Gyari  cJaufus  fcopuHs,  parvaque  Seripho. 

To  conclude  this  Point,  I  think  three  Things 
very  evident ;  firft,  that  Inland  Colonies  can 
never  prove  in  any  confiderable  Degree  bene- 
ficial to  our  Commerce}  fecondly,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  Canada^  we  have  Land  more  than 
fufficient  for  every  Sort  of  Product,  which  the 
moft  fanguine  Schemid:  can  imagine  j  and  laft- 
ly,  that  if  we  were  deficient  in  Extent  of  Ter- 
ritory, yet  Canada  proper  lies  in  a  Climate  ab- 
folutely  inc?pable  of  furnifhing  any  one  of  the 
Commodities  they  pretend  to  raife.  And  juft 
to  add  aWord  further,  let  the  Pleader  recolle(ft 
that,  allowing  all  they  fay  to  be  probable,  it 
is  built  on  Ideas  merely  fpeculative,  and  not 
fupported  by  a  fingle  cxifting  Faft. 

I  pafs  then  from  the  Confideration  of  G?- 
nada  as  an  Eftabliiliment  of  Profit,  to  confider 
its  Value  as  an  Eftr.bliinment  of  Defence  j  for 
this  Writer  does  not  fpeak  of  Canada  fj  much 
as  an  ufeful  Acquifition,  as  an  Acquifition 
abfolutely  neceflaiy  ;  he  does  nof  fay  that 
without  this  Country  we  (hould  have  a  weaker 
Security,  but    that    without   it,   our   Colonicrs 
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eftii  have  no  Security  at  all.  This  Propofi- 
tlon  he  is  pleafed  to  aflertin  all  the  wild  Lati- 
tude of  the  Writer  whofe  Advocate  he  is. 
Let  us  fee  how  he  fupports  it. 

In  order  to  fliew,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
intire  Poffellion  of  Canada  could  provide  for 
the  Security  of  our  Colonies  in  North  America ^ 
it  was  necelTary  he  fliould  have  firft  fhewn 
that  they  were  in  Danger,  becaufe  the  Ex- 
tent and  Nature  of  the  Security  muft  always 
depend  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the 
Danger. 

This  Point,  one  would  think,  in  every  Ar- 
gument, which  but  pretended  to  Regularity, 
fhould  have  been  firft  folidly  eftablhhed  j  fo 
far  were  they  however  from  producing  a  Danger 
fufficient  to  juftify  this  extravagant  Alarm  which 
they  had  raifed,  that  the  Author  of  the  hi- 
tereft  opens  his  Caufe  by  admitting,  that  in 
Fa«ft  we  are  not  expofed  to  any  Danger  of 
Moment  J  becaufe  he  confefles  that  *  ^^\n  North 
"  America  \yq  are  a  far  greater  continental 
"  as  well  as  naval  Power  than  France -,  and 
*'  that  only  Cowardice  or  Ignorance  can  fubjedt 
"  our  Colonies  there  to  a  Frf;?f^Conqueft." 

On  what  Ground  therefore  does  he  build  his 
Syftem  of  the  abfolute  indifpenfible  Neccflity 
of  this  Acquifition  of  all  Ca?iada  ?  Why,  upon 
a  Diftindiion  !  he  diftinguifhes  Security,  and 
confequentlyDanger,  into  three  Kinds;  the  firft 
Security  is  that  from  Conqueft,  from  all  Appre- 
henfions  of  which  you  fee  he  is  pleafed  to  relieve 
usithe  fecond  Security  is  that  from  Moleftation 

by 
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by  Savages;  the  third  is  a  Security  from  another 
American  War. 

The  fecond  Point  is  that  which  he 
principally  labours.  Heobferv^,s,and  very  juftly, 
that  the  American  Savages  make  War  not  like 
Armies,  but  like  Robbers ;  that  Forts  are  no 
more  Security  againft  their  Incurficns,thanthe"f- 
Tower  of  London  is  againfl:  Highwaymen,  and 
that  thev  will  be  incited  to  thefe  Incurfions, 
and  confequently  that  our  Colonies  cannot 
have  this  Security,  as  long  as  the  French  have 
any  footing  in  North  America. 

But  notwithftanding  the  important,  and 
terrible  Light,  in  which  tliefe  fcattered  Gangs 
of  Robbers  are  reprefented  by  fome  of  our  po- 
litical Writers,  the  bed:  informed  amongffc 
thefe  Writers,  as  well  as  the  loudeft  on  this 
very  Topic,  has  been  pleafed  to  furnifii  us  with 
fuch  Fad:s,  as  prove  demonftrably  that  the 
Indians  have  never  been  able  materially  to 
check  the  Population,  or  to  impair  the  Com- 
merce,of  our  moft  expofed  Colonies.  For  he  has 
fhewn  that  the  People  of  thefe  Colonies,  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  Recruits,  double  themfelves 
in  twenty-five  Years.  The  moft  undifturbed 
Tranquility  could  not  have  been  produdive  of 
a  greater  Population  j  and  I  much  doubt  whe- 
ther we  have  an  Example  of  any  thing  like 
it  in  any  other  Part  of  the  Globe. 

M  2  This 

I  Int.  Col.  p.  12.  *'  Long  Experience  has  taught  cur 
*'  Planters  that  they  cannot  rely  on  Forts  as  Security  againjt 
*'  Indians.  The  hihah'itans  of  Hackney  might  as  xvcll  rely 
"  upn  the  Tower  o/"  London  to  fecure  them  againji  Highway- 
*'  men  and  Houfe-breakers.'" 
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This  he  has  (hewn  to  be  the  State  of  Popu- 
lation in  the  Colonies  before  the  War,  and  he 
has  not  told  us  that  it  has  fuffered  any  confide- 
rable  Alteration  fince.  On  this  Point  he  gives 
us  nothing  particular.  But,  to  make  amends, 
he  has  fhewn  that  with  regard  to  their  Trade, 
the  favageWar,  far  from  having  put  them  back, 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  them  at  a  Stand,  or 
to  prevent  their  advancing  to  a  very  fudden, 
and  yery  extraordinary  Pitch  of  Profperity.  He 
has  fhewn  that  thefe  Colonies  from  the  Year 
1755  to  the  Year  1758,  (the  very  Period  of 
thefe  favage  Incurfionsj  have  increafed  in  their 
Import  Trade  much  more  than  in  any  three 
Years  of  the  profoundeft  Peace  ;  nor  has  their 
Export  lefiened,    it  has  rather  improved. 

Thefe  Fads  prove  beyond  all  Contradiction, 
either  that  thefe  remote  back  Settlements 
fuffered  very  little  in  the  War,  or  that  their 
Suffering  can  very  little  affed  the  commercial 
Profperity  of  our  continental  Colonies.  I  do 
not  by  any  means  attribute  this  Profperity  to 
that  Suffering.  It  is  clear  that  this  Augmen- 
tation of  their  Trade  is  folely  owing  to  the 
War,  the  moft  lucrative  Event  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  America.  In  the  laft  Year  500,000  /, 
in  Specie  was  remitted  to  North  America^  for 
extraordinary  Services.  But  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  the  Deltrudion  of  the  back  Settlements 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  War  from 
operating  moft  amazingly  in  their  Favour  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  Indian  Cruelties, 

(and 
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(and  they  are  certainly  terrible)  if  we  fet  the 
Advantages  of  their  Trade  in  Peace,  againft 
their  Cruelties  in  Time  of  War,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  People  have  on  the  whole  ra- 
ther contributed  to  extend  our  Setdements  into 
the  remote  Countries,  than  to  reftrain  them  j 
and  I  can  fcarce  conceive,  fuppofmg  it  a  Mat- 
ter of  more  Conlideration  to  us  than  it  is, 
how  our  Colonies  in  this  Time  could,  if  no 
fuch  People  had  exifled,  have  extended  them- 
felves  much  beyond  their  prefent  Limits,  the 
maritime  Parts  being  naturally  firfl:  peopled.. 

I  iliall  however  permit  thefe  Gentlemen  to 
lay  what  Weight  they  will  upon  this  Danger  5 
and  even  contrary  to  Truth,  fuppofe  the 
Danger  not  to  be  reciprocal  to  us  and  to 
the  French.  But  then  it  becomes  incumbent 
on  them  to  fliew,  that,  by  their  Scheme 
of  poiTeffing  all  Canada,  they  will  provide 
the  necefTary  Security  they  have  always 
contended  for.  On  this,  which  is  the  Affir- 
mative, the  material,  Part  of  the  Queftion, 
and  the  true  Point  of  the  Argument,  they  have 
abfolutely  quitted  the  Field,  after  having  ad- 
vanced no  further  than,  and  indeed  fcarce  fo 
far  as  to,  a  naked  AfTertion. 

They  advanced  no  further,  however  fur- 
prifing  it  may  feem,  for  a  very  good  Reafon. 
They  faw  plainly  enough  that,  if  the  greateft 
and  mofl:  decided  Superiority  could  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  Security,  we  had  that  Security  even 
f  before 
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before  the  War  -f-j  they  faw  that,  by  the  Efla 
blifhment  of  our  juft  Limits  in  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  Ohio,  and  the  Lakes,  without  at  all  in- 
cluding French  Csnada,  that  Security  \vould 
have  been  at  leaft  doubled  ;  and  that  we  fliould 
have  been  put  into  PolTeffion  of  every  ftrong 
and  important  Pafs  in  North  A??ierica.  They 
faw  all  this,  and  were  fenfible,at  the  fame  time, 
that,  in  order  to  prove  the  Neceffity,  of  acquir- 
ing Canada,  th'jy  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down 
a  Principle  of  Security,  to  which  the  Acquifition 
of  Canada  would  be  full  as  inadequate  as  the 
very  Syftem  they  condemned  :  their  Principle 
was,  that  whilft  the  French  bordered  on  us  in 
any  Part,  we  could  enjoy  no  Security.  Had 
they  attempted  therefore  to  {hew  the  Affirma- 
tive Part,  that  Canada  was  an  eftedual  Provifion 
againft  this  Danger,  they  knew  they  muft  refort 
to  thoie  very  Arguments,  which  they  had  all 
along  oppofed,  and  that  the  Weaknefs  of  their 
Scheme  would  appear  at  the  very  firft  Glance, 
unlefs  they  could  prove  that  Canada  was  all 
North  America^  for  on  no  other  Suppofition  was 
their  Security  to  be  had. They  therefore  thought 
it  fafer  intirely  to  evade  this  Difcuffion,  though 
they  had  been  exprefsly  challenged  to  it ;  hop- 
ing that  the  Publick  would  take  it  for  granted, 

that 
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it  neceflary  to  remind  the  Reader  that  it  was  noit\\c Dan- 
ger of  our  Colonies,  hut  the  Encroachments  on  our  Rights 
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Adi  mentioned,  and  no  private  Man  of  Senfe  ever  thought 
of  Daniier. 
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that  thofe,  who  had  fhewed  themfelves  Co  ex- 
tremely alarmed  at  the  Danger  of  the  Colonies 
as  to  forget  every  other  Confideration,  had 
been  wife  enough  to  provide  effectually  for 
their  Security.  No  Perfon  living  having  there- 
fore faid  a  fingle  Word  in  Proof  of  this  Pro- 
politicn,  that  Canada  really  gave  the  Securiy, 
they  required  ;  and  it  being,  I  am  very  fure, 
far  enough  from  felf-evident,  I  might  be  fup- 
pofed  exempted  from  the  Trouble  of  a  Refu- 
tation. But  in  order  to  give  an  intire  Satisfac- 
tion to  the  Reader,  I  fhaii  intreat  his  Patience 
a  little  longer  on  this  Point. 

The  great  Strefs  of  the  Argument  Is  laid, 
as  he  will  obferve,  upon  our  Danger  from  the 
favage  *  Incurfions,  and  here  it  is  proper  that 
thofe,  who  have  not  very  attentively  ftudied 
the  Affairs  o1  America ^  fhould  be  apprifed,  that 
our  Colonies  in  common  with  the  Colonies 
of  all  other  European  Nations,  thofe  of  Spain ^ 
Fortugal^  and  Holland^  have  from  their  iirft 
Settlement  been  liable  to  fome  Moleftation 
from  the  aboriginal  Savages  of  that  Country. 
This  is  an  Inconvenience  to  which  fuch  Colo- 
nies are,  and  ever  muft  in  fome  Degree  be 
fubjedt,  as  long  as  thofe  favage  Nations  con- 
tinue to  exifl ;  and  no  Meafures  whatever  can 
effedlually  remove  it. 

But  if  it  is  proper  that  this  Inconvenience 
fliould  be  fairly  laid  before  the  Reader,  it  is 
no  lefs  proper  that  he  fliould  be  informed  of 
other  Particulars  equally  true  j  firit,  that  the 
Danger  to   us  from  thefe  Incurfions   is  by  no 

Means 

*  Vid.  Int.  Col.  p.  5.  et  paiTim. 
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Means  fo  great  as  thefe  Writers  afFefl  to  repre- 
fent  i  nor  have  the  French  Indians  been  uni- 
formly noxious  to  us  and  ufeful  to  the  Fre?2cb, 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  fometimes  made 
thefe  very  Savages  extremely  ufeful  to  us  again  ft 
the  Fre?2ch  ;  and  we  have  more  than  once,  by 
means  of  thefe  very  Savages,  brought  the 
French  Colony  of  Cajtada  to  the  very  Brink  of 
Deftruiftion.  And,  Secondly,  That  be  the 
Danger  of  what  Magnitude  they  pleafe,  they 
have  never  file wn  that  Canada  will  prove  any 
fort  of  Security  againft  the  Danger  from  the 
Indians. 

With  regard  to  the  iiril  Point,  fome  pecu- 
liar and  ftfiking  Manners,  an  odd  and  lingular 
Mode  of  Expreilion  in  their  Harangues,  fome 
horrid  Cruelties  in  their  Way  of  making  War, 
have  rendered  the  Affairs  of  thofe  People 
more  affe(fl:ing  to  us,  than  their  real  Importance 
in  the  American  Syftem  at  all  defervcs.  The 
favage  Manners  ftrike  powerfully  on  the  Ima- 
gination, and  are  therefore  an  excellent  In- 
ftrument  in  the  Hands  of  defigning  People.  I 
know  that  the  unhappy  Sufferers  by  the  /;2- 
dian  Barbarity  are  worthy  of  great  Compaffion  ; 
but  I  know  too,  that  this  Compaffion  ought  not 
to  pervert  our  Judgment,  or  alarm  us  out  of 
all  common  Senfe  and  all  rational  Confidera- 
tion  of  our  Intereft.  Notwithflanding  the  tre- 
mendous Accounts  which  have  from  Time  to 
Time  filled  our  News  Papers,  on  the  beft  In- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  derive  from  a 
very  diligent  Enquiry,  the  Damage  done  in 
North  America,  in  compariibn  of  the  Terror  it 
3  has 
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has  occafioned,  has  been  altogether  trifling.  An 
hidian^ntmy,  the  Novelty  once  removed,  is  as 
contemptible  for  his  Weaknefs  as  he  is  odious 
for  his  Cruelty  ;  and  it  might  be  eafily  proved, 
that  all  the  People  killed  from  one  End  of 
America  to  the  other,  in  thefe  favage  Excur- 
fions,  before  the  current  Year,  did  not  amount 
to  the  Number  flain  in  one  i^arp  Skirmilh  in 
Germany  \  fuch  a  Skirmifh  as  for  tiie  Lofs  of  it 
they  would  have  fliewn  no  kind  of  publick 
Concern  here  at  Londo7i,  or  for  the  Advantage 
in  which  we  fhould  not  light  a  lingle  Win-< 
dow. 

But  this  fo  dreaded  Race  of  Men,  to  the 
Coniideration  of  whom  we  are  to  poftpone 
all  our  other  Intereft,  are  not  only  extremely 
divided,  and  many  of  them  actually  f  ghting 
for  us,  but  they  are  even  now  only  few  in 
Number.  Our  Traders  wage  a  moil  deUruc- 
tive  and  uninterrupted  War  on  ihem  in  the 
Commerce  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  by  which 
they  fevercly  retaliate  all  the  Murder  which  the 
Barbarity  of  the  Savages  inftigates  them  to 
commit.  Thus  by  their  Vices,  their  Ignorance, 
their  inconvenient  Manner  of  Life,  and  their 
Cruelty,  which  is  not  executed  folely  upon 
their  European  Neighbours,  they  are  fo  ex- 
tremely reduced  and  decay  fo  prodigioufly  (I 
had  almoft  faid  incredibly)  fad,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable in  half  a  Century  they  mud  difappear 
from  the  Neighbourhood  of  ourColonies.True- 
ly  it  is  curious  en..mgh  to  obferve,  that  whea 
thele  People  were  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  in  every  Rcfpcdf 
more  terrible,  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Colonies, 

N  at 
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at  that  Time  comparatively  very  few,  always 
fpoke  and  wrote  of  them,  with  the  greateft 
Contempt  ;  and  now,  when  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  French  are  greatly  reduced,  when 
the  very  Country,  which  fome  of  the 
moll  dreaded  of  thofe  Nations  inhabit,  was, 
on  the  Terms  of  our  original  Right,  to  be  put 
into  our  Hands  to  fortify  as  we  pleafed,  then  all 
of  a  fudden  the  Colonies  are  reprefented  as  in 
the  utmoft  Terror  and  Conflernation.  Then 
they  are  expofed  to  Burnings,  Waflings,  and 
Murders  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  and 
we  have  done  abfolutely  nothing  for  them 
while  the  French  poflefs  Canada. 

I  ain,  however,  willing  for  Argument, 
to  adm^  the  Power  of  thefe  pitiful  Savages  to  be 
as  great  as  the  Gentlemen  pleafe  j  to  allow,that, 
in  fpite  of  our  ftrong  EftabliOiment  in  their 
Country,  they  will  continually  and  unanimoufly 
perfeverein  the  French  Intereft.  I  will  fuppofe  that 
they  have  fo  little  ofWifdom  or  of  human  Nature, 
that  they  will  pertinacioufly  court  an  unfortu- 
nate and  ruinous  Alliance.  Yet  if  the  Plan  pro- 
pofed  by  thefe  Gentlemen  will  deliver  them 
from  the  Fear  which  they  pretendj  if  their  De- 
mands, extenfive  as  they  are,willcome  upin  any 
Degree  to  their  Principles  ;  I  am  very  ready  at 
once  to  adopt  their  Scheme.  On  this  Point,  I 
am  willing  to  join  Iflue,  and  here  to  reft  the 
whole  Controverfy. 

And  firfc,  1  mufi:  obferve,  that  the 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Interejl  has  no 
where  attempted  to  prove,  that,  in  Cafe  the 
Fre?2ch  were  v»'holIy  removed  not  only  out  of 
Canada^  but  out  of  the  World  3  we  Ihould  be 

thereby 
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thereby  fecured  from  the  Ravages  and  Incur- 
fions  of  the  Indians,  He  knows  too  well  that 
thefe  People  have  many  Motives  and  Induce- 
ments to  War,  independent  of  the  Influence 
of  French  Politicks ;  and  he  is  too  v/ell  verfed 
in  our  Colony  Hiftory,  not  to  remember  that 
we  have  been  engaged  in  many  of  our  greatefl 
Indian  Wars,  at  Times  when  we  had  no  Rea- 
fon  to  fufp®(ft,  that  the  Indian  Hoftilities  were 
at  all  provoked  by  French  Councils. 

This  Writer  Is  fo  fully  fatisfied  of  the  In- 
fufficiency  of  the  Ceflion  of  Canada  to  guard 
againft  the  only  Danger  he  Is  pleafed  to  al- 
ledge,  that  he  is  obliged  to  fly  to  that  very 
Security,  the  abfolute  Infufiiciency  of  which 
he  had  before  fo  pofltivt-ly,  and,  indeed,  fo  very 
juflly  afl^erted  j  and  he  contends  that  we  mull 
even  maintain  *  Forts  and  Garrifons  to  awe  the 
7;;J/^;?i,though  Canada  (liould  be  yielded  to  us. 

I  would  befeech  thofe,  who  take  Pains  to 
exaggerate  Diforders  which  they  know  to  be 
incurable,  with  intent  to  recommend  political 
Noflrums  which  they  know  to  be  infufficienr,to 
recollect,  that  whenever Gz;2^^<7  becomes  a  Bri^ 
tiJJj  Colony,  it  becomes  from,  that  Moment  in- 
titled  to  our  Care  and  Protedtion,  as  much  as 
any  other  of  our  Settlements;  to  recolleft  that 
the  remote  UngUyj  Settlers  in  our  Colony  of 
Canada^  will  alfj  be  expofed  as  much  or  more 
than  any  of  the  rcfl",  en  its  immenfely  extend- 
ed Frontier,  to  the  Attacks  of  hundreds  of  fa- 
vage  Nations,  to  very  many  of  which  we  have 

N  2  beea 

*  Vid.  Int.  of  Col.  p.  1 3.  "  I  would  not  he  undcrjlood  to  deny 
"  tbat^  if  we  retain  C^.n^iz,  fome  few  Forts  will  be  of  ufe^'' 
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been  hitherto  Strangers,  and  againil  which 
this  Country  of  Canada^  when  it  was  in  the 
Hands  ofir^«<:^,was  fome  fort  of  Outwork  to  us. 
Some  of  thefe  Nations  may  probably  be  under 
the  Influence  of  the  French,  fome  under  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  others  under  an  Influence  per- 
haps ftill  more  dangerous,  their  own  parti- 
cular Ambition,  their  own  Refcntment,  or 
their  own  favage  Caprice.  So  that  the  boaft- 
ed  Pvem:dy  has  only  fhifted  the  Seat,  and  by  no 
Means  removed  the  Caufe,  of  the  Diftemper. 

Befides,  let  us  not  forget,  that  a  great  Part 
of  our  old  Colonies,  a  great  Part  of  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Gecrgiaj  are  in  them- 
felves  much  the  weakefl,  and  much  the  mofl 
valuable,  of  all  our  Colonies  on  that  Continent, 
and  are  bordered  by  much  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
favage  Tribes  ;  the  ten  Nations  on  the  Ohio, 
thofe  of  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees,  Chica" 
fawsy  ChaBaws,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
not  at  all  intimidated  by  the  Redudtion  of  all 
Canada,  from  carrying  on  a  cruel,  and, for  fome 
time,  fuccefsful  War  againft  us.  Thus  we 
have  been  furniflied  with  a  ftriking  Proof  of 
the  Infufficiency  of  this  fantaftical  Hypothecs, 
ahnofl  as  foon  as  it  was  publifhed. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Security  mention- 
ed by  this  Writer  of  the  Interefi,  the  Security 
of  never  having  another  Amcricafi  War.  A  Se- 
curity with  which  he  may,  v/ithout  any  Dif- 
turbance  from  me,  amufe  himfelf,  and  thofe 
who  chufe  to  be  diverted  with  this  Kind  of 
Speculations.      But   thofe,    who  reafon  from 

Experience, 
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Experience,  and  confider  from  what  Caufes  this 
laft  American  War  arofe,  will  laugh  at  fuch  an 
abfurd  Expecflation.  Whoever  examines  the 
Anfwer  of  *  England  to  the  Ultimaftim  of 
France,  will  fee  that  the  new  Bounds  of  Canada 
will  admit  of  as  manyDifcuflions, whenever  the 
French  {hall  chafe  to  enter  into  them,  ?.s  our 
old  Bounds  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  Ohio, 
and  that,  independent  of  all  thefe  Difficulties, 
the  real  Limits  of  our  Southern  Colonies  are 
yet  further  from  an  accurate  Adjuftment  than 
thofe  of  our  Northern. 

There  is  nothing  more  painful  than  to  be 
driven  to  maintain  an  Argument,  where  you  have 
Reafon  to  think  your  Antagonift  is  not  quite 
ferious.  After  all  this  Reafoning,  does  this 
Gentleman  ferioufly,  or  does  any  Man  what- 
ever in  good  Earneft  believe,  that  if  the  Fre7ich, 
broken  as  they  have  been  in  this  War,  were  in 
the  Concluiion  of  it  confined  within  the  real 
Bounds  of  Canada,  and  that  we  poffelTed  the 
whole  vaft  Country  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  all 
the  Country  of  Ohio,  that  our  Colonies  could 
be  in  any  real  Danger  from  the  Attempts  of 
the  French  ?  Does  he  not  on  the  contrary 
believe,  or  rather  is  he  not  fully  convinced,  that 
the  true  and  real  Danger  would  lie  wholly 
upon  the  Side  of  the  French -,  and  that  on 
breaking  out  of    a  War    betv/een    the  two 

Crowns, 

*  N°  28.  Fr.  Hift  Mem.  Art.  2.  «  Js  to  what  refpecis 
'*  the  Line  draiun  fro?n  Rio  per  dido,  iv'ith  regard  to  the 
"  Lhnits  of  Louifiana,  his  Majefiy  is  obliged  to  rcje^  it." 
And  again  in  the  next  Pas^e,  "  The  Line propojed lo  fix  the 
'*  Bounds  of  Louifiana  cannot  he  admitted^* 
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Crowns,  they  muft  be  fubjedt  not  only  to  fome 
E)egree  of  Moleftation,  but  to  utter  Ruin  from 
ours ;  that  the  Attack  would  be  moft  probably 
from  us,  and  that  the  French  would  in  any 
fuch  War  gladly  compound  for  a  Neutrality 


But  this  being  a  Sort  of  Confideration  not 
much  pufhed  by  the  Writers,  and  addrelTed 
only  to  the  Politicks  of  the  moft  uninformed 
Vulgar,    I  (hall  not  inftft  upon  it. 

In  a  Word,  the  Security  derived  from  an 
irrefiftible  Superiority,  it  is  on  all  Hands  ad- 
mitted we  might  have  had,  without  Canada, 
the  Security  againft  all  Poflibiiity  of  an  In- 
valion,  we  have  not  with  Canada^  in  its  utmoft 
Extent,  and  a  Security  on  the  extravagant  Prin- 
ciples, on  wnich  Canada  was  claimed  by  all  the 
Writers  for  it,  which  was  in  EfFed:  nothing 
lefs  than,  that  we  (hould  have  no  Neighbours, 
we  neither  could  have  with  Canada,  and  Lout- 
Jiana,  nor  v/ith  all  America^  nor  indeed  with 
any  thing  fhort  of  univerfal  Empire.  The 
Foundations  upon  which  thefe  Writers  built 
their  Syftem,  v/ere  laid  in  the  moft  unbound- 
ed, and  unbecoming  Ambition.  The  Value 
of  the  Demands  they  made  in  Conlequence  of 
thofe  extravagant  Principles,  was  pitiful,  and 
ridiculoufly  low,  and  fuch  as  provided  for  no 
one  national  Advantage  of  the  leaft  Importance. 
Theirs  was  juft  the  Reverfe  of  an  intelligent 
Policy,  in  which,  the  Pretences  ought  to  be  as 
moderate,  and  the  Acquifitions  as  advanta- 
geous as  polTible. 

I  muft  repeat  the  Caution   I  ufed  at  the 
Beginning  of  this   Part   of  my   Difgpurfe :  I 

do 
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do  not  propofe  that  Canada  (hould  not  be  ac- 
quired, I  only  propoie  riiat  the  real  Value 
of  this  Acquifition  fhould  be  known.  The 
French  have  made  no  Difficulty  of  farrender- 
ing  all  Canada,  I  am  heartily  glad  (though 
I  am  no  Way  furprifed)  that  they  did  notj 
becaufe  it  puts  an  End  to  a  Difpute,  in  which 
Palfion  on  one  Side  would  have  been  heavy 
enough  to  have  over-bailanced  any  V/eigbt  of 
Reafon  on  the  other.  Canada  may  be  of  fome 
Advantage  to  us.  I  mufl  confefs  I  do  not 
know  what  that  Advantage  is.  J^ut  whatever 
it  may  be,  I  conceive  we  have  paid  the  full 
Price  for  it,  not  only  in  Regard  to  the  Value 
of  the  Obje(fts  exchanged,  but  alfo  in  Regard 
to  the  Situation  of  thofe  Objedts,  at  the  Time 
of  the  Exchange. 

The  Equivalent  which  Fr^^r^' demanded  for 
her  Guarantee  of  Canada  was  a  Participation 
in  the  two  North  American  Fiflieries  :  that  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  in  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  thefe  are  two  difl:ln(5l  Filheries :  and  that 
they  are  always  confidered  as  diflmd:  in  our 
Memorials  ''•.  ' 

Either  of  thofe  FIfheries,  merely  as  an  Ob- 
jedl  of  Value,  an.l  wholly  independent  of  its  Si- 
tuation at  the  opening  this  Treaty  (when,  as  the 
Reader  may  observe,  they  were  both  in  our  Pof- 
feffion)  would!  believe  generally  have  palTed  as  a 
very  fufficient  Indcmniiication  for  Canada.  But 
we  admitted  the  Propofal  o'i  France  for  both  cf 
thefeFiflierieSi' annexing  only  the  Condition  of 

her 

*  N^'iS.  Art.  4.  Hift.  Mem.  oftheNeg. 
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her  deftroying  the  Harbour  of  Dunkirk  con- 
formably to  the  Treaties  oi  Utrecht  and  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  Even  with  this  Condition,  I  appre- 
hend, the  Bargain  was  flill  infinitely  in  the 
Favour  of  France,  Whether  the  Conceffion 
was  very  mortifying  to  them  as  they  afferted, 
I  know  not,  nor  do  I  think  that  their  Feehngs 
conftitute  any  Part  of  our  Intereft.  They 
certainly  loft  very  little  by  that  Condition : 
and  I  think  it  is  as  certain  that  we  have  gained 
nothing  by  it. 

Becaufe^r/?  *,  they  did  not  agree  to  deftroy 
the  trading  Harbour,  which  was  included  in 
theif  Obligation  under  the  ninth  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Secondly,  they  refufed  to  ereft  a  Dam  -f* 
againft  theSea ;  a  Work  to  which  they  had  been 
obliged  after  the  Peace  abovementioned,  and 
without  which  the  Harbour  cannotbedeftroyed. 

thirdly,  they  infifted  that  the  J  Cunette 
(hould  be  left  {landing  to  preferve  the  Health 
of  the  Inhabitants,  which  was  exacftly  the  Pre- 
tence upon  which  they  before  evaded  the 
intire  Demolition  of  that  Harbour  under  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  ||. 

The 

*  N"?  27,  Fr.  Hift.  Mem.  Art.  4.  '' His  Maje/ly  wilUeave 
"  the  trading  Harbour."  And  Vid.  Occafional  Writer,  Cafe  of 
Dunkirk  con^vitrcdi^  p.  vq*;,  and300. 

t  Pap.  59.  of  Yv.  HKr.  Mem.  and  Pag.  312,  319,  322, 
of  the  OccafioDal  Writer. 

X  No.  29.  Art.  4.  Fr.  Hift.  Mem.  "  Bui  the  Cunette 
**  Jhall  he  left  Jiandifi^  round  the  Place  for  the  Salubrity  of  the 
""■  Airr 

II  Vid.  301,  2.  Occalional  Writer, 
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The  Harbour  of  Dmikirk  would  therefore 
have  been  only  nominally  deftroyed.  But 
whether  it  was  to  be  deftroyed  nominally  or 
really  is,  it  is  now  apparent,  a  Matter  of  little 
Confequence  j  but  I  think  our  again  making 
a  Point  of  it,  after  having  in  two  Treaties  ex- 
perienced the  Inefficacy  of  fuch  Stipulations, 
X  was  not  a  Matter  of  Indifference  j  but  in  many 
Refpedts  a  moft  unfortunate  Meafure.  This 
Part  of  the  Treaty,  inftead  of  fettling  any  things 
will  only  give  rife  to  daily  and  hourly  Dif- 
cuffions;  and  it  has  opened  an  inexhauftible 
Source  of  Contention,  the  inevitable  Confe- 
quence of  which  muft  be,  either  a  {hameful 
renouncing  of  a  national  Point,  or  the  invol- 
ving us  in  a  new  War  for  an  infignificantObjedt. 
If  we  had  confulted  our  Reafon,  we  muft: 
have  known  that  no  People  will  ever  exe- 
cute faithfully,  the  total  Deftrudtion  of  one  of 
their  own  Places,  when  the  Execution  de- 
pends wholly  upon  tbemfelves,  when  the  Place 
remains  in  their  own  Poftefiion,  and  when 
they  have  received  their  Confideration,  previous 
to  the  Performance  on  their  Side ;  and  if  we 
had  confulted  Experience,  we  ftiould  have 
it^n  that  this  has  been  hitherto  exadlly  the 
Cafe  of  Fra?ice  with  Regard  to  Dunkirk^  not- 
withftanding  the  exprefs  Stipulations  in  two 
Treaties,  that  o^  Utrecht  and  that  of  ^/a:  la  Cha- 
pelle.  But  what  has  rendered  our  admitting 
this  Sort  of  Demolition  among  the  Equiva- 
lents peculiarly  unfortunate  is,  that  when  the 

O  French 
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French  have  found  that  Dunkirk  forms  fo  lead- 
ing a  Part  in  our  Syftem  of  Politicks,  they 
will  (as  it  is  always  in  their  Power)  by  putting 
forward  or  by  fufpending  this  Work,  by  pre- 
tended Demolitions,  and  by  real  Eftablifhments 
of  their  Harbour,  continually  play  upon  our 
PafTions,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  have 
now,  they  will  for  the  future  oblige  us  to 
purchafe  the  fame  ineffedlual  Stipulation  by 
the  Cellion  of  fome  Objed:  of  real  Importance. 

After  we  have  deducted  the  Demolition  of 
Dutikirk,  (the  Value  of  which  the  Reader  may 
judge)  all  the  Remainder  of  the  Equivalent, 
which  the  French  paid  for  the  two  Fiflieries, 
conlifted  only  in  the  Guarantee  oi  Canada.  This 
EquivaIent,(contrary  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Treaty) 
came  not  cut  of  her  uti  pojjideth  but  out  of  Gurs^ 
that  is,  in  other  Words,  fhe  purchafed  our 
PofTeflions  with  our  Money. 

If  France  indeed  had  been  in  Poffefllon  of 
all  Canada^  inftead  of  being  driven  from  every 
Part  of  it,  and  v/e  Mafters  only  of  the  Fiflieries 
of  'Neivfoundland  and  St.  ha'.vre7ice\  if  in  this 
Situation  we  had  admitted  her  to  a  Participation 
of  thefe  Filheries  in  Exchange  for  Canada^  I 
allc  whether  any  fair  Arbitrator  would  not 
have  confidered  it  as  a  Bargain  extremely 
advantageous  to  France  ? 

But  when  we  were  indifputably  Mafters 
both  of  the  one,  and  the  other  of  thefe 
Objcdls ;  and  by  the  fundamental  Principle  of 
the  Treaty  laid  down  by  France  herfelf,  were 
obliged  to  yield  none  of  our  PofTelfions,  for 
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which  a  Compenfation  was  not  to  be  made 
from  hers  J  if  then  we  admitted  her  to  take 
the  FiQieries  which  were  in  our  Poileffion, 
in  Compenfation  for  Canada^  which  was  alfo 
in  our  PofTeflion,  would  not  (I  won't  fay  any 
Arbitrator,  but  would  not)  any  Advocate  for 
France^  admit  our  Proceeding  to  be  governed 
by  a  Spirit  of  Generofity  hitherto  unexampled 
in  the  Dealings  between  Nation  and  Nation? 

Having  in  this  Manner  fettled  the  North 
American  Account  ^^upon  her  own  Principles) 
wholly  to  her  Advantage,  would  it  have  been 
inconiiftent  with  the  loftiefl  Dignity  on  the  Side 
of  France,  or  the  mofl  diffident  Humility  on 
ours,  would  it  have  fliocked  any  reafonable, 
decent,  or  conciliatory  Principle,  if  we  were  to 
have  afked  in  our  Turn  feme  Advantage,  infome 
of  the  Equivalents,  in  fome  one  Part  or  other 
of  the  World?  Might  not  this  Plan  have  been 
propofed  j  that  they  fhould  take  BelieiJIe  for 
Minorca'^  That  we  (hould  have  given  them, 
what  they  required,  and  it  was  not  an  unrea- 
fonable  Requefl,  Senegal  or  GorcCy  for  their 
German  Conquefts  j  and  when  we  permitted 
them  to  retain  St.  Lncicy  which  tho'  com- 
prehended in  their  uti poJJiJetis  was  our  Right, 
ought  not  they  to  have  permitted  us  in  ourTurn 
to  ret2.mGiiadaIoi/pe?  And  if  this  did  not  feem  to 
them  ajuft  Equivalents  if  we  had  added  to  the 
Ccffion  of  StXf/f/Vjthereft  oftheneutrallllands 
(which  to  them  might  be  of  fome  Advantage) 
could  the  Fre72ch  Negotiator  himfelf  pretend 
to  deny,  that  as  in  North  America  we  had  a61-ed 
a  very  generous,  (o  in  the  Wejl-lndics  we  aded 
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at  leaft  a  very  moderate  Part?  Could  he  fay 
that  we  had  quitted  the  Balls  of  the  Nego- 
tiation, hut  when  the  quitting  of  it  was  clear- 
ly to  the  Advantage  of  Frafice  ?  Surely  he 
could  never  fay,  with  any  Appearance  of  Truth, 
that  we  allumed  a  defpotic  Air,  that  we  fpoke 
in  the  Tone  of  Conquerors,  or  that  we  had 
made  any  harfli  oifenfive  Ufe  of  our  Vic- 
tories ;  and  yet  this  Syftem,  (o  refpedtable  for 
its  Moderation,  would  not  have  coft  us  one 
Penny  of  Trade  or  of  Revenue.  It  would 
have  fatisfied  the  Partizans  both  of  North 
American^  and  Weji-hidian  Acquifition,  and 
the  Day  the  Peace  was  concluded,  it  would 
have  added  to  our  Ejiglifi  and  North  Amei-ican 
Trade,  a  Source  of  Wealth  cheaply  valued  at  a 
jVIillion  a  Year.  Let  the  Reader  compare  the 
Effe<ft  of  this  Scheme  with  that  ftated  in  the 
fixtieth  Page  of  this  Treatife. 

I  iinow  not  by  v/hat  Fatality  it  is,  but  I 
fcarce  remember  a  Treaty  which  has  been  in 
^ny  confiderable  Degree  advantageous  to  this 
Nation,  except  that  with  Spain  in  1670,  by 
which  our  Right  to  'Jamaica  was  confirmed. 
By  that  Treaty  we  poflefs  at  this  Day  a  Trade 
worth  within  a  Trifle  of  Eleven  hundred 
thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  The  Peace  of 
Utrecht  was  certainly  a  bad  one,  compared 
with  the  Advantages  which  we  might  reafon- 
ably  have  expected.  Yet  even  thisTreaty  was  not 
whoUv  unlucrative  to  the  Nation  ;  for  we  ac* 
quired  by  thatTreatyone  half  of  thefmalllfland 
of  5/  Chrijlopbrr£h^  Sale  ofLandsinthat  half 
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of  the  Ifland  produced  90,000 1.  which  came 
to  the  Credit  of  the  Nation,  and  appears  upon 
the  public  Accounts  ;  a  Sum  ten  times  greater 
than  all  the  Poffeflions  we  {hould  have  retain- 
ed in  the  late  Treaty  would  have  paid  us  in  a 
Century.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  Trade  of 
that  Part  of  the  Ifland,  which  is  worth  above 
104,0001.  annually  3  whereas  the  Trade  of 
all  our  intended  Acquifitions  in  1761,  if  com- 
pared with  the  Charge  of  keeping  them,  is 
a  good  deal  worfe  than  nothing. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  no  Sacrifices 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  general  Peace  of 
Europe.  No  Man,  I  believe,  is  inhuman  or 
unpolitic  enough  to  advance  fo  cruel  an  Ab- 
furdity  j  but  becaufe  we  are  to  make  fome  Sa- 
crifice, are  we  carefully  to  felecl  for  that  Sa- 
crifice the  faireil  and  fatteft  of  all  our  Flock  ? 
the  only  Objed;  we  had  acquired  during  the 
"War,  which  we  are  pofitively  able  to  fay  is  of 
the  leaft  commercial  Benefit  to  us  ?  And  is 
France,  to  whom  Peace  is  probably  as  necef- 
fary  as  it  is  to  us,  is  France  to  make  no  Sacri- 
fice on  her  Side,  but  of  Objects  which  (he 
mufi:  confefs,  and  which  we  know  are  no 
way  beneficial  to  her  ?  The  Events  of  War 
are  in  themfelves  of  very  little  Confequence. 
The  Victors  and  the  VanquKhed  are  nearly 
equal  Lofers  both  In  Men  andTreafure.  The 
Terms  of  Peace  are  what  difcriminate  the 
Fortune  of  contending  Nations;  and  whoever 
may  have  won  the  Battles,  thofe  only,  have 
tlie  Advantage  of  the  War,  whofe  Refourccs 
after  it,  aic  d,e  lar^efl:,  and  the  moll  entire; 
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and  I  defy  any  Man  to  (hew  one  Inflance  in 
which  that  Plan  of  Peace,  which  we  have 
examined,  would  have  added  one  Penny  to 
ours,  or  have  detracted  one  Penny  from  the 
Refources  of  France. 

And  here,  I  hope, , it  will  not  be  thought 
alTumingj  that  I  take  the  Liberty  humbly,  but 
earneftly,  to  recommend  it  to  the  ierious  Con- 
fideration  of  our  Superiors,  wherher  at  the 
End  of  a  glorious  indeed,  but  moft  expenfive 
War,  which  has  laid  fo  heavy  a  Burthen  upon 
our  Revenue,  and  our  Credit,  it  ought  not  to 
be  one  Objedt,  at  leaft,  of  our  Attention,  to  find 
in  our  Conquefts  fomething  which  might 
enable  us  to  lefTen,  or  to  bear  the  enormous 
Weight  of  our  Debt.  The  very  juft  Dread  of 
increafing  which  yet  further,  when  we  have 
added  nothing  to  our  Refources,  may  one  day 
be  a  Means  of  binding  down  our  victorious 
Arms;  and  may  even  difable,  or  at  leaft  dif- 
hcarten  us,  from  the  Vindication  of  our  juftefl, 
and  moft  important  Rights.  And  I  would 
fubmit  it,  with  all  due  Deference,  to  better 
Judgments,  whether  we  ought  not  to  delibe- 
rate a  little,  before  we  venture  to  throw  out  of 
our  Hands  anAcquiiition  worth  at  this  Moment 
above  600,000  1.  a  Year  to  our  dire(ft  Britijh 
Trade;  and  whether  we  ought  to  think  our- 
felves  fufficiently  indemnified  for  the  Expence 
of  this  very  chargeable  War,  by  fpeculative 
Projeds  of  Commerce,  in  Places  which  never 
enjoyed  any  Trade  ;  and  by  Speculations  for 
Security  in  Places,  which  were  never  in  any 
Danger. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  foregoing  Examination  is  confined 
to  the  State  of  Affairs  during  the  Period 
of  the  firft  Negotiation.  Of  the  Plan,  which 
is  purfued  in  the  prefent,  the  Author  pro- 
feffes  himfelf  totally  ignorant ;  but,  whether 
his  Reafonings  are  invalidated  or  ftrengthencd 
by  the  Events,  which  have  happened  iince  the 
Period  he  treats  of,  he  fubmits  without  any 
new  Argument  to  the  Reader's  Judgment, 
thinking  that  Matter  tolerably  evident. 

A  great  Part  of  the  Negotiation,  which  is 
the  Subject  of  the  foregoing  Difcourfe,  turned 
upon  Equivalents  and  Exchanges.  It  became 
therefore  neceflary  to  examine,  with  Attention, 
into  the  real  Value  of  the  feveral  Obje6ts,v/hich, 
on  that  Occafion,  had  been  ballanced  againft 
each  other;  and  he  did  not  think  this  Exami- 
nation had  been  pade,  at  lead:  in  any  Piece  he 
had  the  Fortune  to  fee,  fo  fully  and  fo  ac- 
curately, as  the  Subject  fcemed  to  require. 
In  the  Memorials,  by  which  the  late  Nego- 
tiation was  carried  on,  the  Equivalents  are 
fometimes  fo  confounded  and  huddled  toge- 
ther,  that  it  is  not  always  ea(y  to  difcern,  what 
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particular  Objefl  is  fet  againft  another ;  but 
the  original  Propofals  o£ iheDuke  deChoifeziho 
our  Minifter  at  Paris,  and  the  Recapitulation 
at  the  End  of  the  Hiftorical  Memorial,  enable 
us  to  decompound  this  mixed  Mafs,  and  to  fee 
the  Value,  which  was  fet  upon  each  diftindt 
Objea, 

The  Author  has  had  frequent  Occafion  to 
mention  fome  political  Writers  -,  but,  in  oppo- 
fing  their  Sentiments,  he  has  not  fhewn  any 
perfonal  Difrefpedl.  He  entertains  the  high- 
eft  Opinion  of  their  Parts,  though  he  cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that,  from  a  Mifconception 
of  the  true  Merits  of  the  Queftion,  they  have 
for  fome  time  contributed  extremely  to  miflead 
the  public  Opinion  ;  and  he  hopes  the  Rea- 
der will  remark  one  Thing  in  his  Favour. 
Diffident  of  his  own,  and  warned  by  the  ill 
Succefs  of  much  greater,  Abilities,  he  has  not 
ventured  to  entertain  him  with  any  political 
or  commercial  Speculations  j  for  he  will  never 
allow  thofe  Opinions  to  be  called  Speculations, 
which  he  fupports  by  prefent  exifting  Fads, 
by  Cuftom-houfe  Entries,  and  other  the  moft 
authentic  Vouchers  ;  thefe  he  gives  in  the 
Detail,  and  every  Reader  of  common  Senfe, 
and  common  Attention,  is  capable  of  forming 
a  Judgment  upon  them  ;  and  he  defires  to  be 
heard  no  longer  than  while  he  fpeaks  from 
them.     He  hopes  in  return   that  the  Public 
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will  not  admit  as  Anfwers  to  his  Facfls  any  loolr 
unfupported  Reafonings,  however  iiigcnious 
they  may  be  j  nor  permit  the  State  of  the 
Queftion  to  be  changed,  or  one  Thing  fubfii- 
tuted  for  another.  It  fuch  Pi  actices  had  never 
been  admitted  in  the  Diil:ii{ilon  of  this  C^e- 
ftion,  he  is  convinced  the  Public  could  never 
have  been  diverted  from  the  ancient  funda- 
mental Maxims  ci  Britijh  Policy  ■■,  Maxims  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  prefent  Profperi'v,  and 
the  Attention  to  which  at  tliis  great  .Crillj, 
muft  determine  no  coiuemptible  Pait  oi 
Great  Britain  o  future  Fortune  and  Impor- 
tance. 

If,  notwithdanding  the  Corredions,  which 
the  Favour  of  the  Public  has  given  the  Au- 
thor an  Opportunity  of  making,  in  a  fecond 
Edition,  any  Inaccuracies  ftill  remain,  it  is 
hoped  that  fuch  a  Misfortune  will  be  confi- 
dered  as  almofc  unavoidable,  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  anx-^rgument  upon  fovery  ccmprehen- 
five  a  Subjed:  in  fo  narrow  a  Compafs.  This, 
however,  he  thinks  lie  may  (till  aflert,  that 
no  Miftakes,  which  he  may  have  f.dlen  into, 
can  in  the  lead  tend  to  invalidate  liis  Rea- 
foiiings  :  Qnite  otheruifc  j  his  Omiflions  are 
far  more  numerous  than  his  Milhikes ;  and 
thefe  Omiliions  confifr  in  his  not  having 
puflie,!  to  their  full  Extent  the  Advantages 
with   v;hich   his  Fads  fupplicd  him. 

In  ilating  the  particular  Value  of  Gua- 
daloupt\    he     has     been   no    lefs  deitcftive  in 
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many  Things,  which  might  tend  to  fet  the 
Importance  of  that  Acquifition  in  its  proper 
Light  :  For  anlnftanceof  this,  he  begs  Leave 
to  lay  before  the  Reader  a  comparative  View 
of  the  Trade  of  that  liland,  even  in  the  im- 
perfe(5t  State  in  which  it  ftood  immediately 
after  its  Reduction,  and  that  of  one  of  our 
moft  flourlQiing  Colonies  of  North  America^ 
immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
prefent  War.  The  Colony  oi  Penfilvania  is  of 
fuch  Reputation,  that  he  would  defervedly 
pafs  for  little  better  than  a  Madman,  who 
fhould  deny  or  endeavour  to  diminifh  the  Idea 
of  its  Importance.  It  is  indeed  a  Country  of 
tery  great  Extent ;  one  of  the  moft  opulent, 
populous,  and  growing  of  all  our  northern 
Eftablifhments ;  and  cannot  contain  lefs  than 
200,000  Whites.  This  Colony  in  the  Year 
1752  took  off  the  Value  of  201,666/.  19^.  iid» 
in  Merchandizes  from  Rngland.  This  Demand 
is  certainly  fufficient  to  eftabliHi  Fenfilvania  in 
our  Opinions  as  a  very  great  commercial  Ob- 
jed;  but  compare  this  Demand  oi Penfdvania, 
after  eighty  Years  Settlement,  with  that  of 
Guadahupe  in  its  moft  imperfed;  State,  in  the 
Interim  between  its  being  a  Conqueft  and  a 
Colony  3  in  this  Point  of  Time  the  Demand 
for  BritiJJo  Commodities  in  Guadahupe  amount- 
ed to  238,000/. 

Now  if  you  compare  the  Demand  for  Brl^ 
tijl)  Commodities  with  the  Number  of  Inha- 
bitants in  each  of  thefe  Countries,  Penfylvania 
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does  not   take  off  much  above  the  Value  of 
20^.  a  Head  ;  whereas  the  Inhabitants  ofGua- 
daloiipe,  fuppofing  the  Whites  to  be  10,000, 
take  off  above  23/.  Sterhng  for  each  Perfon. 

Upon  this  comparative  View  of  their  re- 
fpedive  Demands  from  Great  Britain  ;  on 
what  Principle  can  Penfihania  be  confidered 
as  an  Obje(5l  of  very  great  and  ferious  Impor- 
tance to  our  Power  and  Commerce,  as  in  com- 
mon Reafon  it  muft  be,  if  Giiadaloupe  is  not 
to  be  confidered  at  leaft  on  a  Par  with  it; 
and  in  every  commercial  Light  an  Object  of  as 
much  Importance.  This  is  the  State,  upon 
the  refped:ive  Demands  of  thefe  two  Countries 
from  Great  Britain,  in  which  Guadaloupe  is 
not  inferior,  but  rather  fuperior  to  the  great 
Colony  of  Penjihania.  But  on  a  comparative 
View  of  their  refpedtive  Exports  hither,  the 
Ballancc  is  infinitelv  in  Favour  oi  Guadaloupe ; 
the  Export  of  the  former  to  Great  Britain 
is  but  22,404/.  i'<^s.  I  d.  that  of  the  latter, 
as  we  have  feen,  amounts  to  630,269/.  2s.  gd, 
above  five  and  twenty  Times  the  Value  of  that 
of  Penfihania. 

In  this  View  of  Export  to  Great  Britain^ 
the  Reader  will  take  another  comparativeView. 
The  Export  of  all  the  Colonics  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  do  not  produce  enumerated  Com- 
modities, and  which  are  the  only  ones  truly 
contralled  with  the  Wejl-lndics^  amounts  to 
only  70,074/.  12  5.  3  </.  The  Reader  has 
juft  feen  how  little  proportioned  this  is  to  that 
of  Guadaloui^e  alone. 
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But  to  carry  this  ftill  further,  the  whole 
Produce  of  all  \kit  North  American  Colonies 
put  together,  amounts  but  to  648,683  /.  os.  /^d^ 
which  is  but  185413/.  1 1  i.  4^.  more  than 
the  Returns  of  Guadaloupe  alone. 
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